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THE GAIN OF GIVING. 


BY REV. A. J. GORDON. 


Ir is said that when the American Board of Foreign Missions was before the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts to ask for an act of incorporation, one member of that body opposed 
the act on the ground, as he said, that “ We have little enough religion at home, without 
exporting any.” Another member in replying to him said, “ Gentlemen, religion is a com- 
modity of which the more you export, the more you have at home.” 

The reply was certainly as apt for its wisdom as for its wit. And yet, self-evident as is 
the sentiment which it contains, there is no truth that needs to be -more strongly, repeat- 
edly, and vehemently urged. The fallacy is so constantly gaining ground in times of 
religious stringency, that retrenchment in our missionary expenditures will relieve us, 
and that the home resources can be increased by withholding foreign consignments for the 
time, that we need to ponder well the words of the prudent legislator, and keep them always 
written on our banners. The philosophy of the matter is, that religion is not a commod- 
ity, but a life, and life always grows through its own expenditures. A thought, for exam- 
ple, loses nothing, but gains vastly, by being expressed in words and communicated to 
another. It is none the less the mind’s own property, that it has become the property of 
another’s mind. Its distinctness and power are greatly increased, on the contrary, from 

the very impartation. And to say nothing now of the material resources of the kingdom 
- of Christ, what can so enrich one’s store of religion as to be constantly drawing upon it 
for the blessing and enrichment of others? Giving is its very instinct of self-preservation. 
And the Christian heart that attempts to narrow its love, its sympathy, and its prayers 


within the circle of its own home, will find this very home left cold and vacant by it ere 


long. 
What is so deeply needed for quickening our churches, then, is a revival of missionary 
zeal and effort. Deep and heartfelt as is the interest of many of them in the matter, itis. 


unquestionable that there are scores of them in which the pulse of missionary enthusiasm 
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beats very slowly and feebly. With all of encouragement and cheer which the recent 
conventions in the different States have brought to us, there has been a painful impression 
created on our minds that the cause of Foreign Missions is not rallying the moral earnest- 
ness, and calling out the devotion of the people as it ought to do. The remedy is obvi- 
ous, it will be said at once; namely, a deeper heart-work in our churches. True. But 
the heart can be best affected through the extremities. Bodily exercise makes the blood 
leap at its fountain-head as no internal medications can. Therefore indirect and circuit- 
ous as the route may seem to others, we believe that one of the shortest avenues to a 
home revival is through a fresh consecration to foreign work. “ He that watereth shall 
himself also be watered,” saith the Scriptures. And that too not by any arbitrary law 
of reward and recompense merely, but by that universal law, that the streams which the 
ocean has begotten by her mists and*vapors all flow back again into her own bosom. 
The gifts of our hands, our gold and silver, our labor and self-denial, all come back to us 
in even greater blessing than they carry from us. And if we must seek first our own 
interests in the kingdom of Christ, let us not forget what principles of religious economy, as 
well as of spiritual beauty, lie wrapped up in the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘*‘ Jt ts more 
blessed to give than to receive.” ’ 


HOW TO DO IT. 


_ How to call out the sympathies and aid of every American Baptist in the great work 
of Foreign Missions, is the problem which the Home Secretary, with the several District 
Secretaries, is trying to solve. To secure a hearing and regular contributions for this 
object in every church is a necessary step to the attainment of the final end. It is plainly 
impossible for the present corps of secretaries to do the necessary work in all the churches. 
How many years, for example, would it take the indefatigable secretaries of the North- 
west to visit every one of the churches in their district? Even if they had the time and 
strength, travelling expenses alone would consume the contributions secured in many of 
the feebler and remoter churches. It would be unwise to largely increase the force of 
paid agents. Why may we not have an army of unpaid solicitors, each working in his 
own more limited field, from love to Jesus and his cause among the heathen? To the 
_ pastors of the churches we naturally look for this simple but important service. They 
will do much, but experience shows that we cannot rely upon them for all the work needed. 
Why may we not lay hold of any who love the cause, and appeal to them to make up 
this lack of service? If the pastors cannot, or will not, do the work, let laymen do it. If 
men cannot be found to do it, let women do it. 

Again, we suggest that in every Association one or two of the pastors, who are alive 
upon this subject, be encouraged to present the cause annually in those churches which 
are accustomed to do little or nothing. Where practicable, let them be formally appointed 
by the Association, ard styled the Associational Committee on Foreign Missions. Let 
them see that the subject of Foreign Missions is introduced and heartily endorsed, at the 
annual meetings of the Association. During the year, let them, by exchange of pulpits 
or otherwise, preach a missionary sermon and solicit contributions in all the backward 
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churches. Sometimes a letter even, from a pastor of personal influence, will secure a 


result, when any number of circular appeals from the Rooms would fail. We learn that - 


the experiment has already been tried successfully in one of the Vermont Associations. 
One of the older pastors volunteered to visit or write to all the churches which were 
backward in this cause. With comparatively little trouble he secured a pretty good con- 
tribution from every one. 

Our District Secretaries will endeavor to organize such an agency as this, and we be- 
lieve they will be able to reach a far larger proportion of the churches than they ever yet 
have done. It will not be very difficult to hit upon the right men for the work. Every 
pastor's record is written in living characters. Those who have done most to awaken an 
interest in their own churches will do most, other things being equal, to awaken an inter- 
est in other churches. 

Now then for the voluntary agencies in all the Associations to present the cause, and 
secure a contribution from every church and every member. 


OUR CONVENTIONS. 


Tue special meetings which have been held in the behalf of Foreign Missions in Ban- 
gor and Portland, Me., Providence, R. I., and Hartford and New London, Ct., have been 
seasons of great interest, and cannot fail to do good in rekindling the missionary spirit 


and in enlisting more efficiently both pastors and churches in the great work. Similar | 


meetings have been held in several of the Western States, and others are yet to be held, 


both East and West. We have not aimed at mass-meetings of the people so much as | 
general conferences of the leaders in our Israel. We have found pastors responsive and . 


churches cordial. Sermons have been preached, papers read, addresses made, topics dis- 
cussed, woman’s meetings held, and throughout the range of thought has been wide and 
comprehensive. Brethren in the ministry have expressed themselves as not a little sur- 
prised to find how closely related is every interest of Christ’s kingdom at home with the 
work of discipling the nations that sit in comparative darkness. It has been good fo see 
the fire kindle, as one after another the different speakers have struck out a living spark 
from their various subjects, that has fallen hot and glowing into the hearts of the audience. 

It is no small gain to the cause of missions to get fifty pastors to thinking and writing 


and talking on the different branches of this one comprehensive subject. Men and women | 
acquire a permanent interest in what they work for. In the line of all great truth, intel- - 
ligence makes us mentally hospitable, thought awakens love, and speech quickens zeal. — 


The preacher who has grappled with the great and solemn question, fundamental to all 


mission effort—the very basal stone of the missionary enterprise — “ Will the heathen | 
perish without the gospel?” will henceforth have an inspiration of missionary zeal that : 


will not be evanescent. He who has spoken earnestly and well on “The Reflex Influence 
of Missionary Effort,” will not easily shake the spell from his own spirit. ‘The Sunday- 
school worker will do his work all the better for having thought out, and written out, 


“The Relation of Sunday-schools and Foreign Missions.’’ The educator will carry . 


more of the life and truth of God into his instructions, for having spoken an earnest. and 


timely word in the interest of teaching all nations the way of life. So of other subjects. - 
The cause of missions to the heathen courts investigation, invites intelligent and friendly — 
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criticism, seeks the advice of wisdom, lives when it is known and loved, but languishes 


and dies when it is ignored and slighted. 


Our missionary meetings are held with a view to a better understanding of the work, a 


closer sympathy, a more effective codperation, and a more practical zeal. 


We think we 


have succeeded in part; we hope to achieve still further success. 


WHAT TILE BURMANS BELIEVE. 


BY REV. A. T. ROSE, LATE MISSIONARY IN BURMAH. 


religion of this people is Buddhism. 
Buddhism, though substantially the same in its 
great outlines wherever found, exists in differ- 
ent countries in modified forms. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether we 
have not gone too far when we admit its agree- 
ment in its great outlines; for in Thibet, 
Buddhism has come to possess a theistic cast ; 
while among the Singalese it is pantheistic. 
But in Burmah, Siam and China, on the other 
hand, it is unmistakably and emphatically 
atheistic. 

This was its ancient and original form. It 
is not difficult to see that the creed of the 
great Indian Buddha, uprooted and banished 
from its birthplace in Northern India and trans- 
planted into Ceylon, though it found toleration, 
yet, being surrounded and pressed by Hindoo- 
ism, would be sure to be modified by that older 
and more dominant faith. Hence the panthe- 
istic features of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

Thibet is bounded on the south and west by 
the Mohammedan countries Persia, Afghanistan, 
Cashmere, and Nepaul. From these countries, 
through Thibet, currents of Mohammedan in- 
fluence have for a thousand years been passing 
and repassing into Mongolia and China. The 
most salient point in the Mussulman creed, at 
least to a Buddhist, is that “ There is one efer- 
nal God.” And this seems to some extent to 
have been stamped upon Buddhism in Thibet. 

But Buddhism in Burmah, Siam, and China 
has not had to contend with these influences ; 
hence its original atheistic character remains. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


And this is the first thing that arrests our 
attention in going among them. They have 
no knowledge of God. As our first mission- 
. aries found them sixty years ago the case must 
be stated even stronger — they had no idea, 
no conception of God. I use the word God, 
as we are accustomed to use it, meaning by 


it the Eternal and All-wise Creator, Benefactor, 
and Judge of the universe. 

Of this glorious Being, the Burmese, in their 
purely heathen state, have no conception. 

Are we aware, do we think of the restrain- 
ing, elevating, and ennobling influence that 
comes to the soul from the simple conception 


_of the being and character of God? Vague 


and indefinite though that conception be in 
too many cases, yet it has a weighty power 
upon the masses of men for good. Can we 
picture to ourselves what we must have been, 
if entirely excluded from this influence ? 

It is not an easy matter to convey to a 
heathen and to fasten in his mind anything 
like a just conception of the Divine Being. 
And when this is attempted it always (formerly 
at, least) calls forth a hearty and honest dissent. 
“Tt cannot be that there is any such being 
as you speak of; we never can believe it,” 
would be the common response to the most 
earnest efforts to convince men that there is 
an Eternal God whom they ought to worship. 

To the question, “Why can it not be?” 
“Why can you not believe there is such a 
being?” they will reply, “It is opposed to 
the teachings of our sacred books; it is con- 
trary to all our ideas of religion and _philos- 
ophy.” 

Buddhism teaches that there have been 
four Gods, or Buddhas already, — Kyouk-a- 
than, Gau-na-gong, Kath-a-pa, and Gau-da- 
ma. One more is yet to appear — whose 
name is, A-re-ma-da-ya. With A-re-ma-da-ya 
will close the present vast cycle of existences. 
What will be after that, it is impossible now 
to say. 

Their sacred books do not ascribe to any of 
the Buddhas the attributes of deity, except 
in a limited sense. 

There is now no Buddha, no God in exist- 
ence ; there has been none since the death of 
Gaudama, which took place about six thousand 
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years before Christ. There will be none till 
A-re-ma-da-ya appear, which will be thousands 
of ages hence. They often speak as if they 
believed in the existence of a Superior Intelli- 
gence who exercises a control over the affairs 
of men, and to whom men are accountable, 
and who will reward the good and punish the 
bad. But in argument they deny all this, and 
are atheists. It would often seem that the 
more simple minded, and those not familiar 
with their books, their philosophy and theory, — 
as it is prompted by a religious instinct of their 
nature that feels the need and admits the 
necessity of a Superhuman Being, — talk and 
even pray as if they believed in such a Being. 

They believe they are under moral law, and 
will surely be rewarded for all their good, and 
punished for all their evil deeds ; not however 
because there isa Supreme Judge, with knowl- 
edge to award and power to inflict punishment, 
but because of the inseparable connection of 
virtue and happiness, vice and_ suffering. 
Transgression suffering, obedience and 
reward, stand in the relation of cause and 
effect. If you thrust your hand into the fire 
you must suffer pain; so if you transgress 
‘moral law you create a necessity to suffer the 
penalty, and that necessity is absolute; so 
much so that the combined power of the five 
glorious Buddhas, even if well disposed to do 
so, could not separate you from the merited 
punishment. 


LAW. 


This fixed and absolute certainty in the 
realm of morals is by virtue of Law (Ta-yah). 

To our minds, law is but the expression of 
intelligence and will; law in force, law exe- 
cuted, is will energized by competent power, 
and controlling intelligence. But strange as 
it may appear to us, what they call law does 
not seem to imply or even suggest a law-giver. 
Gaudama did indeed discover the moral, or 
divine law, and in that sense only is it his. It 
was in existence before, and in force since 
moral beings existed. Law, as they hold and 
explain it, is a force in nature, or in the moral 
world, or in itself, if you please, absolute and 
independent, vindicating right and punishing 
wrong. 

This law or force in the moral world makes 
it absolutely impossible for sin to be pardoned, 
or in any way to be so disposed of as to save 
the evil-doer from suffering the punishment. 

As there is no intelligence that condemns, 
and executes punishment, so is there none that 
can stay or remit punishment. So strongly 
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entrenched are the more prominent thinkers 
among them in this philosophy, that the doe- 
trine of pardon through the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ is exceedingly offensive to them. 

Ido not of course mean to say that their 
philosophy is the cause of their opposition to 
the atonement. But it furnishes them their 
best battle-ground, where the old hatred can 
vent its venom against “ salvation by grace ;” 
and in the light of their law and philosophy, 
they proclaim the doctrines of the Cross absurd 
— “ foolish.” 

With great energy they exclaim, “ Law is 
law, transgression is transgression, punishment 
is punishment, justice is justice. If I sin I 
must suffer. If you sin you must suffer.” “If 
millions of the holiest and best of beings were 
willing to suffer for me, and should actually 
suffer all they could possibly endure, it could 
not avail to lighten my suffering a grain of 
mustard-seed.” 

There are five moral Rules (Pin sah-thee- 
hna-bah) in which the people glory, and 
which by way of preéminence they style “ The 
Law.” 

They are as follows: “Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not lie, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not use 
intoxicating drinks.” 

The discovery of this law cost Gaudama an 
effort of thought, a “soul effort,” equal to the 
concentrated meditation of 70,000,000 of the 
brightest Nats of the 16th Nat Boung, for 
the incredible period of the five Buddhas, ¢. e. 
millions of ages. In their comments on these 
moral Rules, they speak and write beautifully. 

They inculeate purity of motive and feeling, 
humility of mind and benevolence of heart 
and life. They strongly condemn passion, or 
unlawful desire, anger, malice, envy, and re- 
venge. Among works of merit, quiet, serene 
contemplation, connected with counting their 
beads, stands very high. But serving and 
worshipping the priests, procuring images of 
Gaudama and building pagodas and worship- 
ping them are among the highest works of 
merit. Building zayats and furnishing water 
for public use, care for the sick, and feeding 
the hungry, are also works of merit of inferior 
order, which all are supposed to avail them- 
selves of. 

Though to feed the hungry is a small merit, 
yet to fail to feed the priests is a demerit of 
fearful magnitude, that will be an incubus to 
the soul through all future existences, The 
worship of the images of Gaudama is not only 
the highest propriety and duty, but the great- 
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est honor and privilege, and secures benefits so 
vast and numberless that none can afford to 
neglect it. 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


The second point of interest in their system 
is their firm belief in the doctrine of the 
Transmigration of Souls. 

This impresses the mind of a Christian 
going among them, more and more, as he sees 
and feels its practical working among the 
people. It is an ever-present question, “ What 
am I to be when Idie?” “ What the form 
and condition of my next state?” “ Human, 
superhuman, or sub-human ? ” 

It is not impossible to pass at once to the 
state and enter the abodes of the exalted Nats, 
but a thousand chances to one against it. It 
may be the same as now, or it may be to pass 
‘into a beast, bird, fish, reptile, or insect. And 
as this question presses anxiously the hearts of 
the living with regard to themselves, so is it 
the first, the last, and the all-absorbing one, 
that presses the hearts of loving survivors 
when friends die. “Where has he gone?” 
“Where has she gone?” “Where now is 
my companion?” “ Where now is my child ?” 
are the never-failing questions, ever going 
forth from millions of benighted but loving 
hearts, as they bend over the lifeless forms of 
their loved ones. To these questions no an- 
ewer but that of conjecture ever comes. As 
we say, “Coming events cast their shadows 
before,” so the Burmese hold that we may 
predict with some degree of confidence the 
future of some that die. Thus, if the person 
in question be sly, cunning, and tricky, he 
will, most likely, in his next state be a mon- 
key ; for say they, “he is a monkey now, all 
except the tail.” If he be filthy, stupid, lazy, 
noted for eating and sleeping and hating work, 
by common conjecture he will become a swine. 
The dandy, the fop, becomes a peacock ; the 
eoquette, the flirt, that sips from every flower 
and lights on none, becomes a humming-bird. 

They philosophize eloquently on the great 
doctrine of transmigration, and find it anal- 
‘ogous to much in nature. 

They believe there is an ascending scale in 
which beings rise higher and higher; this is 
the natural order and tendency of the hidden 
forces in the realm of spirit; to favor and 
‘prove which nature furnishes many illustrations. 
Here comes in the polliwog and the tadpole 
on their way to the frog-state, and the cater- 
pillar, the grub, and the chrysalis, struggling up 
to the butterfly-state. 
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They also believe there is a deseending 
scale in which beings go lower and lower. 
This is against nature, and is the result of the 
perversion of nature, and the violation of law; 
of this nature refuses to furnish any examples. 

They maintain there is neither addition nor 
diminution in the sum total of living beings, 
except the comparatively few that arrive at 
annihilation. 

There is nothing new in existence. A child 
is born, but that child is not a new being; it 
is old; as old as the oldest man or woman; 
as old as the hills or the stars. It has been 
here before, thousands of times it may be ; nay, 
always, only changing its form and state con- 
tinually. 

The rays of light that greet our eyes to-day 
are not new but old; so the air we breathe; 
they have been used by others and we now use 
them, and we ourselves, in former ages, and in 
other states, have used them. 

The rain that comes down from the clouds 
to-day, is not new but old. These same drops 
have been coming down and passing away and 
returning for ages. So the leaves on the trees 
and the flowers in the garden, and even the 
very perfume of the flowers, is not new but old, 
and has enriched the air and refreshed the 
senses of beings for ages. 

It is a wise provision of nature, they main- 
tain, that the present state is so veiled from 
the past, as to allow only of dreams and shad- 
owy visions, thus imparting a novelty and 
freshness to the present, not properly its own, 
—for we have lived this life over and over 
thousands of times. 

How pleasant to feel that we are now in the 
ruts of centuries, along which the wheels of 
time have rolled us through thousands of ex- 
istences, — only we do not know it. 


ANNIHILATION. 


Another point of interest is their belief in 
and longing for annihilation. That their 
sacred books teach that annihilation is not 
only possible and is a fact, but is the highest 
conceivable good, there can be no doubt. 
That Nigban, means this and only this, there 
can be no question to any one who has inves- 
tigated the subject. The question is often 
asked, “ How is it possible for a people to come 
to think that annihilation is a thing to be 
sought after, and longed for as the greatest 
good?” This comes naturally and legiti- 
mately from faith in transmigration. 

Believing that beings are doomed to the 
ceaseless round of existences ; at times rising 
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higher and higher in the scale of beng until 
they not only become kings and qucens of re- 
nown and glory, but reach the highest order of 
Nats, and bask in the bliss of the Sixteenth 
Nat Boung; then descending lower and 
lower till they reach the lowest insect, or 
meanest reptile; and since there is change, 
imperfection, suffering, and sin, in all these 
states, and since to be free from suffering, sin, 
imperfection, is the greatest possible good, 
and since the only way to be thus free is to 
cease to exist, therefore annihilation is the 
greatest possible good. 

Annihilation, however, is such a vast good 
that but comparatively few will ever attain it, 
and those the most highly favored by the Nats 
and by “Kon.” Kon, the same as Kah-mah, 
means fate or destiny. 

Annihilation with the Burmese is the re- 
ward of great merit, or the result of marvelous 
good luck, and not a punishment to the wicked. 
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I should be slow to believe that human 
beings ever long for annihilation if I had not 
strong proof of it. 

To sum up: 1. The Burmese have no knowl- 
edge of God — no conception of his attributes 
and perfections. 

2. They are firm believers in the ceaseless 
transinigration of souls. ‘They have been al- 
most every kind of animal and insect; they 
may be, must be, so again. 

3. They know of nothing better to desire, 
and pray for, than annihilation. 

Now place over against this the knowledge 
of God, the Bible, the Gospel of Christ Jesus 
crucified, risen, reigning, interceding, coming 
again ; immortality, eternal blessedness ; and we 
see the difference between the Burmese and 
ourselves in our privileges. 

Do they not need the gospel? Shall we not 
give it to them? Who hath made us to 
differ ? 


WANTED — CHINESE 


Protestant Christians are pledged to give 
the Bible to every people under the whole 
heaven in their own tongue. Great have 
been the efforts put forth in this blessed 
work, and great the progress made during 
the present century. Foreign missionaries 
have been honored with a large share in it. 
Although the work in China was one of pecul- 
iar difficulty, and although it began at a later 
day than in India, much has been done even 
there. There are versions of the Scriptures 
which the scholars all over China can read. 
Comparatively little has been done as yet, 
however, to give the Bible to the common peo- 
ple. If the facts and the difficulties in the 
way were more generally understood by the 
friends of missions at home, they might pray 
more earnestly and act more intelligently 
for the supply of this prime want, in the 
grandest and most difficult missionary field 
that the world affords. 

It should be borne in mind that the Chinese 
Empire is made up of a conglomeration of 
races, speaking different tongues with innu- 
merable local variations. They have indeed 
@ common book-language, which has done as 
much, perhaps, as anything else to unite them 
.as a nation for two thousand years ; but this 
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common language is no longer spoken, if it 
ever was, and when read aloud, it is pro- 
nounced so variously, that scholars even from 
another section cannot understand the read- 
ing. Jt is to all intents a dead language. 
Moreover, owing to the fict that it is a lan- 
guage without an alphabet, so that every 
word in it has to be expressed by a single 
arbitrary, complex character, of which there 
are tens of thousands, it is exceedingly difficult 
of acquisition. According to the best author- 
ities, the women and children, and nine tenths 
of the men, taking the cities and the whole 
country together, neither read this language, 
nor understand it when read, unless the reader 
translates. It is into this language, the lan- 
guage of Confucius and Mencius, that the 
Bible has been translated. If we are rightly 
informed, it is this language rather than the eol- 
loquial, which missionaries usually strive first 
and hardest to acquire. : 

Now all Christians will agree that if it is 
important to give the Word of God to the 
scholars of China in the cold, jejune language 
of the classics, it is vastly more important to 
give the same precious Word to the masses of 
China in their own living languages. What 
then hinders? We are assured that the spoken 
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languages of China are not very difficult of 
acquisition, ‘The peculiar difficulties, —— the 
“tones,” the nice distinctions between the 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants, the 
gutturals, etc., — are common to all of the Indo- 
Chinese languages, the Cambodian, the Siamese, 
the Shan, the Karen, and Burmese. Indeed, 
Williams says that as you proceed northward 
from Canton and Fubkien, the tones are much 
less marked than at the south, though still 
important. 

The difficulty is to reduce these colloquial 
languages to writing,—a simple task, one 
that has been done scores of times for lan- 
guages every way as difficult as those of China, 
—and then to induce the people to learn to 
read the new books. 

There is nothing, literally nothing in the 
way excepting the unwieldy, absurdly ven- 
erated characters which have been aptly termed 
an invention of Satan to shut out Christianity 
from his principal kingdom. 

In brief, we understand the facts to be as 
follows: With two exceptions, which will 
soon be specified, the spoken languages or 
dialects of China have never been written by 
the natives. Moreover the only characters 
ever used by the Chinese in writing are not an 
alphabet of twenty-six or more letters like the 
English and most others, nor a syllabary of 
forty-seven or more characters like the Jap- 
anese, Their written characters are really 
ideographs, not hieroglyphic, i. e., having, with 
very few exceptions, nothing in the form of 
the character to suggest the idea, — and are 
numbered by tens of thousands. In such a 
language, spelling, as we practice it, is im- 
possible. A rude attempt is sometimes made, 
by combining two characters and taking the 
initial sound of the one and the final sound of 
the other to form an independent syllable, but 
generally, in trans erring foreign names, the 


. character of which the name is nearest in 


sound to the required syllable is taken. Hence 
in the Tie Ch dialect Jesus Christ becomes 
Yah-soh Kee-toke ; Judea becomes Yu-tai. In 


‘the Canton dialect “ baptize ” becomes pa-pi- 


tai-sz’ ; flannel becomes /fat-lan-yin. 

If this multitude of arbitrary symbols, already 
understood and admired by the scholastic class, 
could be used in writing the popular lan- 
guages, the plan would have some advantages 
over any other which could be devised. Of 
course most of the ideas in any given colloquial 
will be found expressed in the ideographs of 


-the classical language, and if the colloquial 
.. words for those ideas happen in any place to 
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be identical with the local names of the corre- 
sponding ideographs or characters of the clas- 
sical language, the characters can be employed 
to that extent in writing the colloquial. This 
happens to be the case to a considerable ex- 
tent in the “ Pak-wa,” one of the dialects of 
Canton. Many of the characters are known 
by the colloquial names of the corresponding 
ideas ; other characters bear the names of collo- 
quial words with a different meaning, and may 
be accommodated to the purpose by prefix- 
ing a sign in common use, which signifies that 
the sound is to be followed, not the sense at- 
tached to the character in the classics. The 
syntax and idiom is made to correspond with 
that of the Pak-wa, and thus books may be 
written in the colloquial which all scholars can 
read without difficulty, and the common peo- 
ple understand at once when they are pro- 
nounced in their hearing. In this way the 
books of the New Testament are being trans- 
lated by Messrs. C. Preston and Piercey of 
Canton ; also a series of Bible Stories by Mrs. 
Collins of Hong-Kong, and some other works 
have been prepared, all in the Pak-wa dialect 
of Canton. 

In the North of China the Mandarin dialect 
prevails over a far wider territory than any 
other dialect. This is the court language all 
over the Empire, and has been written for many 
centuries. It comes nearer to the classical 
language than any other dialect. The clas- 
sical characters are employed, but the style is 
much less bald and elliptical than the clas- 
sical, and the syntax is said to differ a good 
deal. The New Testament and several books 
of the Old are translated and printed in this 
dialect, and are an immense boon to the mill- 
ions who use the Mandarin. 

Now it is to be observed that the classical 
character cannot be thus accommodated to 
the wants of most of the dialects in China. 
Missionaries agree that it is a practical im- 
possibility. And further, even in those dia- 
lects where such an accommodation is possible 
and practicable, as in the Mandarin and Pak- 
wa, the end of giving the Bible to the masses in 
their own tongue is but half met. The task of 
acquiring sufficient familiarity with the hun- 
dreds or thousands of different characters em- 
ployed in these colloquial books to read them 
is too formidable, — too difficult for dull people, 
too costly in time for poor people. The 
pupil is never done learning to read. To one 
who confesses that his knowledge of the sub- 
ject is too small to give his opinion weight, it 
would seem that what ought to be done for 
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those dialects even, and what must be done for 
all the rest, is to give them an alphabet, whether 
the Roman or another is not material.’ Then 
the Scriptures and the needful books of relig- 
jon and science could be translated into all of 
the dialects, fonts of type procured at far less 
cost than in the unwieldy character, and a con- 
stantly increasing number of Christians and of 
those who desire to acquire the science and 
mental discipline of the West, taught to read 
their own tongue with an expenditure of less 
than a tenth part of the time, and effort, 
and money required by the old book-lan- 
guage. 

Practical men on the field itself have not 
been slow to see the want and the way to sup- 
ply it. A beginning full of promise has been 
made at several points. The German mission- 
aries in Hong-Kong and the Canton province 
have printed portions of the New Testament, 
and a few elementary school-books, in the 
Hak-ka colloquial, using the Roman alphabet 
with a few simple, diacritical marks to indicate 
the “tones.” All of the pupils in their 
schools, and many of the illiterate women and 
aged converts read these books with ease. 
The Rev. William Lobscheid says, in the preface 
of one of these books: “The author is fully 
- convinced that with the spread of Christianity 
and Western science, the phonetic system will 
supersede the characters. Women must and 
will be educated. As this cannot be accom- 
plished with the Chinese characters, it must be 
done with the Roman letters.” 

In Amoy considerable use is made of ro- 
manized books, particularly in the girls’ schools. 
The preachers and young men studying for the 
ministry often refer to the same when they 
are uncertain as to the meaning of a passage 
in the classical version of the Scriptures, 
although some of them profess to be ashamed 
to be seen doing so! 

In Ningpo more has been done in this way, 
perhaps, than in any other part of China. The 
entire New Testament has been translated into 
the romanized Ningpo colloquial by Messrs. 
Gough and Moule of the Church Mission, and a 
new translation by our Dr. Lord is now ready 
for the press. (This is in addition to his re- 
vision of the character New Testament, under 
the auspices of the Bible Union.) Isaiah, by 


1Tn reducing the Karen languages to writing, our 
missionaries showed sound judgment in substan- 
tially adopting the Burmese alphabet, on the ground 
that it was already somewhat familiar to the Karens, 
and would express the peculiar elements of the lan- 
‘guage better than the Roman. 
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the same translator, is printed. There is also 
a good collection of hymns, and several element- 
ary school-books in the same dialect. 

In Shanghai nearly as much has been done 
to furnish the people of that district with the 
New Testament and other books in the Roman 
character. It is probable that work in this 
direction has been begun in other localities, 
but it has not come to the knowledge of the 
writer. 

Enough certainly has been done to test the 
value of the new system. What are the 
results ? Are they sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant further efforts of the same kind ? 
In seeking for a reply to this question we are 
confronted by a serious difference of opinion 
among those best qualified to judge. Let us con- 
sider briefly the difficulties urged by the oppo- 
nents of the system, some of which are admitted 
by its most sanguine advocates. 

1. The literati of China have a strong prej- 
udice against all colloquial books. Such 
weight does this prejudice have among their 
own people that comparatively few young men 
wish to study them. It would not be strange 
if some Christian scholars, missionaries even, 
should come to partake a little in this prejudice 
of their teachers. They naturally prize highly 
that which they have gained at so great cost. 
The native scholar on the other hand is selfish. 
He does not wish to have learning made too 
easy and popular. His own prestige and emol- 
uments would be sure to suffer. What is to 
be done ? In little things, we may and ought 
to defer to the prejudices of those for whose 
enlightenment we labor; but surely we are not 
at liberty to yield the truth, or give up meas- 
ures that are clearly necessary to the diffusion 
of truth, to save the unreasonable prejudices of 
a proud but narrow-minded and really igno- 
rant class of men. If their prejudices are to be 
deferred to, missionaries and all their books 
would have to follow the merchants and con- 
suls out of the country. 

In a few instances Chinese scholars have be- 
come Christians, and it has been observed that 
they soon lay aside the classical version, or use it 
for reference mainly, and take up the study of 
the colloquial version, not only because it is 
easier to understand, but because it has greater 
force and definiteness than the classical. A dis- 
tinguished Japanese scholar, who had long been 
a professor of the Chinese language, and was 
‘also familiar with the English, was asked by 
Dr. Verbeck of Yedo which version of the 
Bible he preferred to read, the English or 
Chinese (classical). He replied quickly, — 
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“The English, for it is far more spiritual.” 
We may at least be sure that all Christian 
Chinamen will desire to read the Scriptures in 
their own tongue, and will desire to have their 
children able to read them. The very numer- 
ous class, too, who desire to get the English 
language would probably take kindly to books 
printed in the English character. Both of 
these classes are increasing rapidly. All that is 
wanted, in the imperfect judgment of the writer, 
is a few earnest men, missionaries or others, 
who will give themselves to this work of Chris- 
tian education in the dialects of the people, to 
convince all intelligent observers of the vast 
advantages of a. religion, a literature, and 
sciences offered to a people in their own 
vernacular, through the medium of an al- 
phabet. 

2. It is urged with truth that the dialects of 
China are so numerous that the cost of trans- 


lating and publishing the Bible and other 


works in them would be enormous. I cannot 
appeal to any good authority, but would hazard 
the opinion that there may be a score or two 
of dialects which differ among themselves as 
much as the Italian differs from the French. 
It is to be remembered that each of these dia- 
lects is spoken by millions, or tens of millions 
of people. No one feels, probably, that too 
much has been done for the Karens in reduc- 
ing their language to writing, and giving them 
the Bible and a Christian literature, yet they 
number less than a million souls. We hope 
to do the same in time for other unlettered 
tribes ; for the Ka-khyens, the Garos, the Koles, 
and others, — all small peoples. Why should 
not the same be done for the far larger families 
of China, not all at once, but gradually, as the 
way opens and the duty appears ? 

8. Hon. S. W. Williams, perhaps the high- 
est authority on Chinese subjects, says in the 
“ Middle Kingdom,”’ i. p. 484: “If this bond 
of union (the book language) was removed by 
the substitution of an alphabetical language, the 
Chinese would soon be split into many small 
mations as is the case in India. However 
desirable, therefore, the introduction of a 
medium of communication less difficult of ac- 
quisition, and more flexible, might be, in order 
to promote the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people, there are some reasons for wishing 
it to be delayed,” ete. 

All of the missionaries united have. not the 
power to do away with the book-language. 
That which we propose has a tendency in that 
direction, but the prevalence of the new order 
of things must be far in the future. Meantime 
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we are sure that the Christian education which 
is only attainable through the Romanizing of 
their respective vernaculars would do more, 
vastly more, to strengthen, elevate, and perhaps 
unite the people of the Empire, than the uni- 
versal study of their boasted classics. If it 
were otherwise, we could not consent, of course, 
that Christian truth should be fettered to sub- 
serve the interests of Chinese politics. 

4. Among the practical difficulties in the 
way of Romanizing, it has been said that the 
“tones” cannot be indicated, and thus the 
names for some characters, different in form 
and in meaning, will be spelled alike, produe- 
ing confusion. But the tones of the Karen 
dialects, which are quite similar and as numer- 
ous as those of the Chinese, have been success- 
fully indicated, the tonal mark following the 
letters of each syllable, In the Hak-ka dialect 
of Canton they are indicated by a simple sys- 
tem of diacritical marks attached to the final 
letter of the syllable. The tone is as essential 
a part of the syllable as the vowel or vonso- 
nants, and it were a great help to have it in- 
dicated to the eye; but this is not done in the 
Chinese characters as written by themselves. 
The tone inherent in the character must be 
remembered by the reader. Hence there is a 


positive advantage in this respect, at least, on . 


the side of alphabetizing the dialects. Again, 
it is said that some words have the same sound 
and tone, but a different meaning. So in 
English the words even, craft, crank, there, and 
others, are used in different senses, but the 
connection determines the meaning. ‘There is 
no necessity for employing different characters 
to represent them. Another difficulty is in 
agreeing upon some uniform system of spelling 
for the several dialects. Such agreement is 
highly important, but not indispensable. We 
have not only the competing systems of Jones 
and Lepsius, both excellent in their way, but a 
great number of other systems, each fondly 
nourished in the study of its parent. If the 
vowel and consonant and tone elements in a 
given dialect could all be expressed in one 
way, and that the very best, it would be occa- 
sion for rejoicing ; but perfection can hardly be 
expected, and the end sought happily is not a 
perfect system of writing theoretically consid- 
ered, but a practical method of enabling the 
masses of common people to read and write 
their own language. It cannot be but that 
the Christian feeling and wisdom of brethren 
laboring together in the several fields will 
enable them to unite on some practical system 
of reaching the great end. No moral princi- 
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ple can be in the way. Mere personal pref- 
erences surely can be waived. 

At an annual meeting in Chicago a few 
years ago, the members of the American Board 
solemnly and publicly pledged themselves to 
the work of evangelizing China. No grander 
resolve was ever made; no more difficult 
task ever undertaken. American Baptists 
have a share, small as yet, compared with 
other denominations, — in that work. It be- 
hooves us to prosecute it not only in humble 
reliance on the divine assistance and with in- 
vincible determination, but with an intelligent 
apprehension of the readiest means and wisest 
methods to the great end. What is good fur 
the rest of the world, is good for China. If 
the Septuagint and Greek Testament are 
hardly sufficient for evangelistic purposes in 
America, still less is the “ Bridgman and Cul- 
bertsen,” or any other version of the Bible in 
the unspoken book-language of China, enough 
for the Chinese. - Your missionaries know 
that it is utterly impossible for nine out of ten 
of their converts to learn to read the Scrip- 
tures intelligently in that language, — impossi- 
ble either throngh native dullness, or poverty, 
or want of time. On the other hand, it has 
been demonstrated again and again that any 
old peasant woman, or the dullest youth, can 
learn to read a Romanized New Testament, or 
any other book, understandingly in a few 
months. 

Consider, too, the bearing of this subject on 
the native ministry. The young man must 
spend long years of time in learning the charac- 
ter and in poring over the classics in order to 
be able to cope with the literati in disputation. 
His education in the elements of science and his 
theological training suffer in consequence. 
When the ability to read the Bible is acquired, 
the book is not in his own language. He is 
required to stand before the congregation and 
give a running translation of the printed 
character into the language of the people. 
Even with all the careful training which our 
young men receive in Greek, and tlie careful 
study which they afterwards as pastors give to 
the Scriptures in the original, aided by critical 
apparatus and commentaries which these 
Chinamen have not, how many of them could 
edify their congregations by substituting off- 
hand, oral translations for the simple reading 
of our common English version ? 

Can there be any doubt as to our duty in 
this matter, difficult and expensive as it is? 
Our brethren on the ground are abundantly 
able to do the work. While some may regard 
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the work as too great, it would seem that all 
must feel its importance. Let the churches 
and Executive Committee encourage them to 
undertake the work, and assure them of ma- 
terial support and sympathy ! 

VIEWS OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 
BY A MISSIONARY. 


I wisn to take an opportunity to express my 
mind on a subject which has a direct bearing 
on the comfort of missionaries. 

First. A newly appointed missionary should 
make up his mind to be satisfied with substitutes. 
My experience has taught me that there are 
those who seem to expect a home style of 
living, and suffer unnecessary discomfort on 
that account. We cannot have houses like 
those at home, because there is no one to build 
them, even if we had not to take the expense 
into account; but we have good comfortable 
houses, adapted to the climate. We cannot 
get home vegetables, and, in the tropics, home 
beef and mutton; but we have a variety of 
substitutes in the vegetables and fruits of the 
country, and passable becf and good chickens 
are always to be had. We cannot have home 
social advantages, but we can make up the 
lack, in a great degree, by giving ourselves 
with all our powers to the work of saving souls, 
and by giving more attention than at home to 
our own families. Accurate knowledge can be 
obtained from a few books; and with equal 
truth, real social enjoyment can be found in a 
small circle of friends. A mind prepared to 
take up with substitutes, and to make the most 
out of a little, will be of more value to a new 
missionary than any outfit money can pur- 
chase. 

Second. Every missionary should be pre- 
pared to say, “J also am a man set under au- 
thority.” I know there are missionaries who 
are unwilling that the Executive Committee at 
home should dictate to them. This is true of 
other denominations beside our own. The mis- 
sionary says, “I am here on the field, and if 
the committee have not confidence enough in 
me to let me do as I think best, it is time I 
leave the work.” I have no sympathy with 
such expressions, and I believe that the spirit 

which dictates them stands in the way of the 
cause. He who feels thus cannot be happy in 
his work, when he finds that his plans are not 
fully approved at home. 

A missionary is not a private soldier, but an 
officer set under authority, and is entitled to use 
his own judgment within certain limits. When 
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his views conflict with those of the committee, 
he is to give theirs the precedence. His 
views, from the nature of the case, are deter- 
mined by facts confined toa very limited field, 
while the committee derive their knowledge from 
a survey of the entire work. Our army made 
no decisive progress against the enemy, until it 
was under the control of one mind. Our sec- 
retaries must have a general oversight, and 
‘their views must be respected by the mission- 
aries. No missionary is entitled to have his 
own way all the time. He may respectfully 
present his views on any subject, but he is not 
justified in blaming the committee, if they do 
not concur with all he says. He may continue 
to think as he pleases, but he must act in har- 
mony with the committee, and be willing to 
let time show on which side was the most 
wisdom. A missionary finds worry enough 
in his own neighborhood, and if he prizes 
peace of mind, he will strive by all means 
to be at one with the Executive Committee 
in all things. 

In regard to this point, possibly I should find 
the majority of the missionaries against me, 
but I feel sure that I am right. Whether my 
army experience had anything to do with my 
views I do not know, but I do know that I have 
more faith in the combined wisdom of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee than in my own or that of 
any other single missionary. 

Third. Young missionaries, when they 
reach their field, should respect the views of older 
missionaries. I judge that it is no uncommon 
thing for young men to decide within a month 
of their arrival on the field, just how the work 
should be carried on, and to find fault with the 
“old fogyism” and the “ruts” of those who 
began the work before they were born. I do 
not hold that any man should lose his personal 
identity, nor that he should necessarily work 
in the exact track of his predecessors. He 
may consult with his seniors, and respectfully 
present any modifications he thinks best. If 
such modifications are considered wise, they 
will doubtless be accepted. If they are not 
thought timely or best, he can afford to wait 
till he is in a situation to carry out his own 
plans. Old men do not enjoy being even ad- 
vised by young men, and any expression of 
such displeasure does not justify a display of 
temper on the part of their juniors. Peace in 
a mission circle is of more value to Christ’s 
cause than the modification of plans of work. 


_ By avoiding discussions which result in no 


good, and by preserving an even temper, health 
may be conserved and life prolonged. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN MISSIONS. 


(Part of a paper read at the Missionary Convention in 
Poriland.) 


"BY REV. A. F. LANE, BIDDEFORD. 

I cAN only indicate a few of the consider- 
ations which commend this work to the women 
of our churches. 

Jt gives practical expression to religious feel- 
ing. Christian feeling has its best value when 
it finds expression in action. There may bea 
sentimental benevolence that sighs over imagi- 
nary suffering, and passes by cases of real want 
as beneath its notice. This movement, on the 
contrary, proposes to do direct, tangible work 
in a plain, common-sense way. 

It opens the way by which Christian women 
can carry out long cherished wishes and convic- 
tions. Hitherto it has been the policy of our 
Missionary Union, unless in exceptional cases, 
to appoint women as missionaries only when 
they went as wives with their husbands. Some, 
at least, of the single women now at work as 
missionaries, have for several years felt a de- 
sire to enter this work, but the way has not 
been so fully open as now. 

It meets an actual want of the mission fields. 
The condition of women in heathenism is even 
worse than that of men. They oceupy an in- 
ferior position ; they are kept in ignorance and 
degradation, and in many cases in seclusion, so 
that the missionary can only reach them, if at 
all, with great difficulty. They are like neg- 
lected children, needing to be taught the first 
rudiments of education and the first arts of 
civilization. Women can do this work better 
than men. ‘The gathering of children into 
schools, and especially into schools for girls, is 
woman's appropriate work, and the wives of the 
missionaries have too many other cares to give 
the needed attention to this work. Women 
are found “apt to teach,” in our schools at 
home, and will show the same capacity abroad. 

The work has received already God’s manifest 
approval. Some members of the Executive 
Committee of the Missionary Union had many 
misgivings when they sent out the first single 
women ; but God in a wonderful manner taught 
them the groundlessness of their fears, by the 
success given to the labors of these mission- 
aries on the very ship that carried them over. 
The success that still attends their labors 
abroad, is additional demonstration of the same 

fact. 

This work commends itself by its connection 
with the Missionary Union. The Executive 
Committee of the Missionary Union is com- 
posed of men as careful and reliable as are to 
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be found in the denomination. To this com- 
mittee these new societies leave the actual 
appointment and designation of missionaries 
and the oversight of their labors, thus ren- 
dering harmony of action and wisdom of action 
almost absolutely secure. All the knowledge 
of the fields of labor, all the experience in the 
work possessed by this committee are placed at 
the disposal of this new movement, so that we 
can have in its operations the same unswerving 
confidence which we have always had in the 
Missionary Union. 

This new movement proposes to do a very im- 
portant work at home. It proposes to circulate 
missionary intelligence, to awaken interest in 
the work, to organize auxiliary circles wher- 
ever it is possible, and in all proper ways to 
enlist and combine woman’s efforts for the ele- 
vation of her own sex. For this purpose it 
proposes to receive woman’s voluntary offering, 
and asks that this offering shall be strictly 
additional to all other and usual contributions. 
It fixes the fee for annual membership in these 
circles at $1 per year, or two cents per week, 
asum so small as to be within the reach of the 
poorest members of our churches, with scarcely 
an exception. The 112 churches in Maine that 
are without pastors will find in this work some- 
thing exactly adapted to their condition. If a 
church is dying from inactivity, here is some- 
thing to do to help to preserve its life. 

Our churches in the State report a member- 
ship of 19,511, and they contributed for For- 
eign Missions, the past year, $3,850. Probably 
more than 12,000 of the members are women, 
and if only one third of these were enlisted in 
this work, they would thereby double our State 
contributions. Is not this result within easy 
reach? Shall not this or even more be accom- 
plished during the present year? 

What our sisters need in this work is such a 
spirit of consecration as Mary Lyon exhibited 
twenty years ago, when, returning to Mount 
Holyoke Seminary from a meeting of the 
American Board, “She gathered her teachers and 
pupils together, and kneeling in the midst of 
them, reconsecrated herself and her school then 
and evermore to the conversion of the world.” 
Though this step cost her six of her. best teach- 
ers, and subsequently many of her scholars, 
yet she could never regret such sacrifice for 
such an object. We are living in the world’s 
harvest time, and the whitened fields require 
earnest reapers. The spirit in which every 


offering should be brought to Christ is well ex-. 


_pressed by the words which Longfellow ascribes 
to the penitent woman :— 


Ng pok’s Narrative. 


“Thou box of alabaster, 
Let us go forth upon our pilgrimage, 
Thou and I only. Let us search for Him 
Until we find Him, and pour out our souls 
Before his feet, till all that’s left of us 
Shall be the broken caskets that once held us.” 


Let our sisters combine with this entire con- 
secration that spirit of active obedience which 
those early Christian women had who “ departed 
quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great 
joy, and did run to bring his disciples word.” 
No wonder Jesus met them when they were on - 
such errands as that! He will still meet and 
bless those who do similar service. 


NG'POK’S NARRATIVE. 
BY REY. C. H. CARPENTER. 

IN our tour among the Siamese Karens, we 
were assisted by four Karen preachers. After 
two months of pleasant association in labor and 
hardship, it became necessary for them to re- 
turn. ‘Two of them, Ng’pok and Rev. Sah- 
poh of Bassein, left us about twenty miles 
above Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam. They 
were to return by a new route, some distance 
north of that pursued by us in coming to Bang- 
kok. We all knew that the journey before 
them was full of hardship and peril. Their 
faith and manhood would be tested severely. — 
They were more than eight hundred miles 
away from home, in the heart of a foreign 
country, entirely ignorant of the language of 
that country, without a pass and without a 
guide. They had to go towards the setting 
sun for ten or twelve days across the broad 
delta of the Menam, in the hottest season of 
the year, before they could reach the moun- 
tains where their heathen Karen brethren live. 
They would be exposed night and day to the 
attacks of fever, wild beasts, and wicked men. 
But they were in the service of One able to 
defend them. Why should they fear? A 
faithful translation of their simple narrative 
may be interesting, and will illustrate the 
character of many of our Karen preachers. 


(TRANSLATION.) 


“May grace rest upon the dear teacher and 
mama. I send this love letter to the teacher 
and mama who love me, and whom I love. 

“ T wish to tell you what happened to teacher 
Sah-poh and me after we separated from you. 
After leaving the boat in the morning, we 
walked all day till evening. We asked to 
sleep in a Siamese house, but. they directed us 
to sleep in the zayat which the king had built, 
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some way beyond the village. We went 
there, and cooked and ate our rice when it be- 
came dark. While we were praying and sing- 
ing, two men came up with swords, and sat 
down close to us. We moved away a little, 
and they moved after us. Then I was afraid, 
and prayed in my heart. Directly we jumped 
down and returned to the village and begged to 
sleep in one of the houses, but they would not 
let us, so we had to go and sleep under a tree. 

“Tuesday morning early we got them to 
ferry us across the river, and we went on all 
day until night overtook us in the midst of 
a great plain far from any habitation. We 
slept there, the musquitoes biting us dreadfully. 
Wednesday we walked all day and arrived at 
Supan, where we slept in a zayat. The next 
morning, as there were many roads, we hired 
a guide for two ticals, and came on to S’moh- 
loo. Friday we could not get a guide, and 
walked on alone. It was very hot and we 
could find no water; we were very thirsty, but 
God did not bring us to the water until even- 
ing. We drank, and our strength revived. 
We cooked rice, and slept by turns under a 
tree. The tigers were pretty bold. Others 
who had slept here before had taken great 
pains in building barriers to keep them off. 
Saturday morning there was not water 
‘enough to cook with, so we went on all day. 
It was fearfully hot, and we were dreadfully 
thirsty and hungry. We stopped and prayed 
’ te God to bring us to water. About four or 
five p. M., God answered our prayer and 
showed us two Siamese men. We could not 
ask them for water, but made signs, and they 
led us to a mud hole where the buffaloes wal- 
low. The water was thick and black, and 
smelled very badly, but we drank it thankfully. 
Then the men pitied us and gave us some cold 
rice to eat. Then our strength came back, 
and we cooked and ate again. Because the 
Lord’s Day had come, we must needs sleep there 
by the muddy water two nights. 

“ Monday morning we bought a bamboo joint 
of the Siamese, and filled it with the muddy 
water to carry with us. It lasted till noon. 
About three o’clock we became very thirsty 
again, and prayed as before, and at evening we 
- came to a Siamese man watching buffaloes. He 
guided us to a Laos village. They led us to the 
priest’s house, where we lay down after cook- 
ing and eating our suppers. We were very 
tired. Our shoes were all worn out, and our 
feet were so sore and hot that we could not 
sleep. About midnight I fell into a doze, when 
a thief came up stealthily and stele my gun 
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and bag. I waked and pursued him a little 


way, but when I considered that the thieves* 


were armed while I had no weapon, I did not 
dare to pursue further, and returned. Every- 
thing was gone except the old clothes in which 
I was sleeping, and the money which the 
teacher gave me. It was tied around my 
waist so that they did not get it, The name 
of the village is P’bat, and the thing occurred 
Monday night, March 20. 

“Tuesday we walked all day without water, 
and arrived at Paibat. We cooked rice and slept 
again on the premises of a priest. In the morn- 
ing we begged a bamboo of the priest, and car- 
ried water. At evening we reached Mau Kai, 
where we slept. Thursday morning we found 
a Shan who could talk Karen. He told us that 
the Karen villages were two days further on by 
a difficult road. So we hired him for Rs. 2 to 
guide us to the Karens. Friday evening we 
reached a Karen village among the mountains, 
of seven houses. They received us very hos- 
pitably, and listened to the word of God gladly. 
We spent Sunday, March 31, in Ker-poh-gay, a 
village of forty-one houses, where they received 
us and listened to the gospel gladly. Monday 
morning we hired a guide for twelve annas 
(about thirty-four cents), and he brought us to 
Ker-t’proo. The next day we had company, 
and by a hard day’s march reached Oo-tau, 
where there are many houses. The people 
there showed us great kindness, and listened 
well to the story of salvation. Wednesday we 
attempted to go on alone, but lost the road and 
came io Qo-tau-p’koh, a village of only four 
houses. We told them about the word of God, 
and they listened well. On the morrow they 
guided us back to the road which we had lost, 
and we reached Wild fowl Brook that night. 
Our feet were very sore, and we stayed here 
two nights. Saturday we marched all day to 
Me-klong where we spent Sunday. Monday, as 
there was no proper road we waded up the 
river among the rocks and along the steep 
sides of the hills, to the upper village of Me- 
klong. Tuesday night we slept in the forest. 
Wednesday we reached a Sgau village on the 
boundary. By hard marching Thursday and 
Friday, we reached Mai-tau on the head waters 
of the Houny-darau River. Here, as our feet 
were very sore, we hired a boat to take us to 
Maulmain for Rs. 6. 

“ Dear teacher, although our journey back 
was very hard, our hearis never failed. We 
were happy continually. Even at the hardest 
times we said to each other, ‘For Christ’s 
sake, we suffer willingly and cheerfully. If 
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we compare this our hardness with what the 
disciples have suffered, it is nothing. More- 
over Christ has suffered for us more than ten 
thousand times more than this which we suf- 
fer” We comforted each other thus ‘very 
often, but we are not yet perfect. Help us 
with your prayers, in order that we may praise 
God with cheerful hearts continually, whether 
prosperity or affliction betide us in the work of 
Christ. 

“One word about the Karens in Siam. Be- 
tween the Se-sa-wat and Red-stone rivers, they 
told us that there are thousands of Pwos and 
Sgaus. To the northeast, clear to Northern 
Laos, there are Sgau Karens, but the villages 
which we passed through on our return are 
mostly Pwos. A trader told me that there are 
many Sgaus on the head waters of the Me- 
klong. Dear teacher and mama, pray for 
us!” (Signed) SAH-POH, 

It may be added that they were obliged to 
hasten in their journey, owing to the approach 
of the rainy season, and the beginning of school 
in Bassein where Ng’Pok was engaged to 
teach. ‘They reached home well about the 
first of May. No account has yet been re- 
ceived of the return trip of Th’rah Myah-oo 
and Ger-pau, who made a still longer circuit 
towards the east and north. 


HOW SHALL I GIVE? 


I. Give of your want. Learn from the ex- 
ample of this widow to give littles into God's 
treasury when you can do no better. This 
‘ woman gave of her want; why may not the 
great mass of Christ’s people who have but 
little to give, give in the same way? Jesus 
commended her; will He not commend you for 
doing as she did? Do not think because you 
cannot give large sums according to human 
reckonings, therefore you may give nothing.) 
If when you have only little to give, you do 
not give of your little, when you have more, 
you will not give of your more; and if you 
should have abundance, you would not give of 
your abundance, Jesus sits over against the 
treasury, and He reckons not as men reckon. 
Put in your mites, and your hearts with them, 
and He will weigh mites, hearts, and all. A 
thousand dollars out of a thousand loving hearts 
weighs more with Him than a thousand dollars 
out of one heart. Yes, my brother, your little 
offering for God, if it be of your want, and if 
it be saturated with the heart’s pure devotion ; 
if you have enveloped it in prayer, and put the 
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wings of your faith upon it, may by God’s 
direction go straight to the most effective spir- 
itual working. 

Your little scrip, my young brother, which 
you deposited as your free-will offering, out 
of your seanty means, and of which, as it lay 
beside the larger gifts of those older and abler 
than yourself, you were almost ashamed ; that. 
little offering of your loving heart God may 
take for the heart that is in it, and with that 
meagre material offering carry your heart-offer- 
ing, as a spiritual force, straight to some other 
heart, and convert it to Himself. Young men, 
give your half dollars, even, with your whole 
hearts, and while God alone shall know how 
much good it will do for others, you yourselves. 
shall know how much good it will do you. 


II. Give of your abundance. It will not do 
for all to give in mites and farthings. If God 
gives you only these, bring these to his treasury. 
But if He gives you dollars, you must give back 
dollars; if He measures out your prosperity in 
thousands, you must make your thank-offering 
in thousands. The material measure of every _ 
man’s giving must be “as God hath prospered 
him.” No two mites from the rich men who 
frequented the temple would have called forth 
the commendation of Jesus. You must not 
give little out of your abundance. Such a 
gift would not carry the heart with it. Your 
heart will demand an offering in proportion to 
your means. The poor widow’s heart went 
with her two mites, and the gift was great. 
Such a gift, or any meagre gift, from you who 
have abundance, would not have heart enough 
in it to save it from contempt. It would have 
no effectiveness, because no spiritual force. 


III. Give systematically. The subject of sys- 
tematic beneficence has been often discussed. 
It is well in this matter; as in others that be- 
long to the Christian life, to act from intelli- 
gent principle rather than from blind impulse. 
How each Christian man shall graduate his 
scale of giving under the law of Christ, must 
be left to each man’s conscience, enlightened 
by the Word and Spirit of truth. Some give 
a tenth of their income. Some increase the 
per cent. as their capital increases. 


AN EXAMPLE, 


I know of one large-hearted Christian man, 
whom God has prospered in business, whose. 
argument and action run as follows: “I 
began life with nothing. I was able to do busi- 
ness and make money by diligence and econ. 
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omy, when I paid interest on my invested cap- 
ital to my ftellow-men. Now God has put 
capital into my hands. I can pay interest to 
Him and carry on my business still with suc- 
cess.” And so every year he takes an inven- 
tory of his assets, and sacredly devotes legal 
interest on the whole to the account of Chris- 
tian benevolence. This he did when he was 
worth only five hundred dollars, and so thirty 
dollars went to charity. This he did when 
he was worth ten thousand dollars, and there 
were six hundred dollars that year for God’s 
treasury. This he did when he was worth 
fifty thousand, and three thousand were set off 
to the account of Christian giving. And so 
the business account with God is increasing. 
The practical benefit of some such system is 
seen in this, that when a call comes for help 
for some cause, you do not have to argue the 
question every time with your own conscience 
whether you ought to help at all, but only to 
decide whether the cause is worthy, and how 
large a porportion of the fund already devoted, 
ought to be bestowed. Thus you can help all 
worthy causes, and do so cheerfully, without in- 
“terfering with your other plans. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND MISSIONS. 


(Extract from a paper read at the Missionary Conven- 
tion in Bangor, by Rev. H. S. Burrage, of Waterville.) 

But why should we not go further, and seek 
not only to interest the young of our Sunday- 
schools in the great truths of the gospel, but 
also in the work of spreading those truths 
throughout the wide world? In one case we 
say we have less prejudice to overcome. The 
hearts of the young are open to our instruc- 
tions. We find them more impressible, more 
ready to receive the Word than are the hearts 
of those who have cherished their prejudices 
for many years. Why should we not believe 
that the same is true in the other case? It is 
true. The story of our missions is ever a wel- 
come one with children. In hardly any other 
work are their sympathies more easily en- 
listed ; with many you have only to ask their 
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gospel of the blessed God, and you have it. 
Do we, therefore, desire to awaken a deeper 
interest in our foreign missionary work? The 
Sunday-school most certainly affords a promis- 
ing field for successful labor to this end. Here 
is to be found not only to a large extent the 
working force among our church-members at the 
present time, but here also are those from whom 
a large proportion of our church-members in the 
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future is to come. Indeed, a fairer field could 
not be desired. It has the promise of present 
and future harvests, As I look out upon it, 
as I think of the prosperity of our missionary 
Zion in the years which are before us, if we 
but give ourselves to this work, my heart is 
stirred within me. Henry Clay was once 
crossing the Alleghanies from the East, and 
having reached the summit of a ridge whence 
he could look down upon the broad valley of 
the Mississippi, which stretched westward with 
the purple distance, he alighted from his car- 
riage, and soon after was observed by a com- 
panion standing with his hand raised to his 
ear in the attitude of a listener, while his eye 
glanced over the wide prospect before him. 
“ What do you hear?” asked his companion. 
“T seem to hear” he replied, “ the footsteps of 
coming millions.” So here to-day, from this 
commanding height upon which we stand, look- 
ing out upon a goodly inheritance which God 
has given us, and thinking of the accessions of 
earnest workers which mission effort in our 
Sunday-schools will give to our missionary en- 
terprise, a stronger faith than that of a pro- 
phetic statesman is begotten within me, and with 
the Gentile prophet of old I am led to exclaim, 
“From the tops of the rocks I see them, and 
from the hills I behold them; who can count 
the dust of Jacob, and number the fourth part 
of Israel.” 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Bisnor AL¥ForRD, at a meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society at Preston, after referring 
to the two missionaries laboring in the cireu- 
lation of Scriptures and Tracts at Nagasaki, 
said: “Let me tell you an interesting fact as 
the result of reading the Scriptures, which took 
place near Nagasaki. A midshipman in H. 
M. S. Baracoota, on service in the district, 
had a book in his hand, which he accidentally 
dropped overboard in the harbor. It was a 
Church Service, well bound, with brass clasps 
and edging. The ship left the harbor, and the 
book was forgotten ; but some time afterwards 
a fisherman fished up the book, and thinking 
that it was one which had been lost by some 
foreigner, he was exceedingly anxious to make 
something of it. He took it to a Japanese 
gentleman living at a little distance in the 
country, and wanted to know what it contained, 
and what it might be worth. The gentleman 
sent to inquire of Mr. Verbeck, the American 
Presbyterian missionary, respecting its con- 
tents, who sent back to the Japanese gentle- 
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man portions of the Chinese Scriptures. He 
read those Scriptures and pondered over them, 
and it pleased God to bless the reading of his 
Word to the soul of that gentleman. He 
went himself to Nagasaki, visited Mr. Verbeck, 
and received considerable instruction, staying 
with him a fortnight or three weeks, and then 
returned home. Two years passed away, when 
he became anxious to be further acquainted 
with the good missionary. Mr. Verbeck had, 
however, gone home to America, but he found 
Mr. Williams, the American Bishop for China 
and Japan, who took the gentleman by the 
hand, received him kindly, and instructed him 
carefully. He was convinced of the divine 
truth of these teachings, and declined to go 
away from Nagasaki until he had received 
Christian baptism. He was baptized by the 
Christian name of Cornelius. He knew he 
should thereby subject himself to loss of life, to 
be brought up before the native cribunal and 
arraigned, simply because he was a Christian. 
But he overlooked all these objections, and, 
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considering it a duty he owed to the Sovereign 
of Heaven, was baptized by Bishop Williams. 
He went back to his home; and Bishop Wil- 
liams lost sight of him for some time, and did 
not know how he was going on, or what he was 
doing; but after a considerable period, the 
Bishop received, to his great joy, a packet from 
Cornelius, his baptized convert. On opening 
it, what did he see? It was a picture of a 
table, round which were six or eight Japanese 
gentlemen, with Cornelius amongst them, the 
Chinese Scriptures open before him, and he was 
reading the Bible to his fellow-countrymen. 
He wished to show Bishop Williams that not 
only had he held fast his Christian profession, 
but was anxious to spread: the knowledge he 
had himself received in that part of Japan 
where he was living. Thus it is the gospel 
has free course and is glorified among the 
heathen. 

The Word is yielding fruit wherever in 
faithfulness and godly perseverance it is pro- 
claimed. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Burmese. 


LETTER FROM MR. GEORGE. 


Progress. — Henthada, Oct. 19, 1872. — The work 
still goes on. Three more were baptized on the 
15th inst., making our number thirty-nine since 
last convention ; and the inquirers are very many. 
I think the dark, trying days of waiting for fruit in 
Burmah are nearly over, and we shall soon hear 
glad shouts of praise throughout the land. The 
character, as well as the number of inquirers, is 
especially gratifying. 

We are all well, and stand the heat very nicely, 
but it is very hot. There are many English and 
half-caste that would read good tracts if they could 
get them. 
few hundred Baptist Publication Tracts? I do not 
want milk and water, or poor skim-milk ; send me 
sincere milk of truth, please. 


LETTER FROM Miss ADAMS. 


In the letter from which these extracts are taken, 
dated Aug. 27, 1872, Miss Adams gives an account 
of an excursion which she made to a neighboring 
town, to talk to the women, and to call into her 
school some little girls who would not come with- 
out her personal efforts. She took with her the 
girls of her boarding-school, sixteen in number; 
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Could you not send me by next ship a 


and they went by boat, carrying provisions, dishes, 
and everything they would need while absent from 
home. They are detained on the way by a violent 
rain-storm, but at last arrive safely. Miss Adams 
says: — 

“The preacher, as soon as he sees us, strikes the 
gong, which is the signal for all the Christians to 
come together ; and in a little while, even before we 
can change our wet clothes, we are surrounded by 
men, women, and children, who have come to give 
us a greeting. The preacher is a very bright, wide- 
awake man, and he soon has us arranged as com- 
fortably as bamboo matting and calico curtains can 
make us. As soon as we rest a little, we must go 
out to visit those who are not able to come to the 
mission house. 

“ We go to visit an old woman, a relative of one 
of the Christians. They have no chair, not even a 
box to sit on, and it is impossible to sit on the floor 
with these muddy boots. I will sit on the edge of 
the verandah, by the side of the old woman. Do 
you want to know what I say to her? She seems 
feeble, and I remark upon her age. 

“* Yes, daughter, I am over eighty.’ 

“She holds up her eight fingers. I stroke her 
fine gray hair, which is combed neatly off her 
forehead, and say, — 

“* Mother, the king of death has planted his flag 
upon you; he will come to take you soon.’ 

“*« Yes, daughter, he will come soon, I know.’ 
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“¢ And will you go ?’ 

“Oh, yes; when he calls none can stay behind.’ 

“You say you will go; but where will you go?’ 

**<T don’t know? who can know?’ 

“These people delight in figures of speech, so I 
ask her what she would think of a man who was 
* going along the road, and somebody should ask 
him where he was going, and he should reply, ‘ On 
ajourney.’ ‘But where are you going?’ ‘Oh, I 
don’t know!’ 

“ The house full of people are listening, and they 
take the figure at once, and a general burst of 
laughter shows that they would think the man a 
fool. They say, ‘There, she has hit you good, 
grandmother. She takes it good-naturedly. In 
fact, these people do not seem to care where the rub 
is; they always enjoy’a joke. 

“Then I tell her of Christ and the wonderful 
plan of salvation, and show how much better and 
more secure is our religion than that of Gaudama. 
She listens very well, but says at last with a sigh, — 

“Oh! Ican’t forsake the ways of my ancestors.’ 

*¢ Your ancestors!’ I say, as I take hold of her 
jacket, which is a Bengalee jacket; ‘ whenever did 
your ancestors wear that kind of a jacket?’ 

“ This caused another laugh, and the old woman 
smiled and said, — 

«Oh, yes, but I see that this jacket is better than 
the Burman one, so I wear it.’ 

“ «Of course that is the reason, mother ; but if in 
such a little matter as a jacket, you think it best to 
change if you can get a better one, is not there 
more reason to make a change for the better in 
more important matters ?’ 

«* Yes, yes, I know, but I am not ready yet.’ 

“So the poor old heart remains hardened. I 
beg her to come to the service; but no, she is very 
far from that. We can do nothing more than pray 
for her. 

*“ After the service we must go out to talk 
to an old woman whom I met here last year, and 
who seemed very interesting. After a long walk 
and much hunting, we are told to go to a certain 
house, where there is a Burman school, and that 
the woman lives there. We are kindly received by 
the teacher, who is sitting on the floor, with a stick 


in his hand, and his dirty-looking pupils all around ° 


him. No chairs, of course, so down we go on our 
feet, and talk to the house full who have gathered 
to see the mama. The people are very hospitable, 
and according to the custom offer us water, coon, 
and cigars. Iam always glad when they think to 
get a cup of cold water, for it seems so hard to 
refuse all their attentions, and they cannot under- 
stand why we do not smoke or chew. 

“ The old woman at last comes ; and at a glance 
I see she is not the one I wanted to see; but she is 
a human being nevertheless, and I try to hide my 
disappointment, and greet her pleasantly with, — 

“* Well, mother, I have come to see you.’ 
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“* Oh, yes, daughter, Iam glad you did; I re 
member you very well.’ 

“TI say, ‘ Very well, I have come to ask if you 
remember what I told you.’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember very well, that one day at 
the close of our worship, while we all sat on the 
ground, a mama came and spoke very pleasantly 
to us.’ She referred to a time when I had gone 
out into the village, last year, and came upon a 
large company of women who had been spending 
the day in the zayats, worshipping the priests. 
‘But what did the mama say?’ ‘ Oh, she talked 
very sweetly to us.’ ‘No, not that; what did she 
tell you about? Do you remember hearing her say 
anything about Jesus?’ ‘ Yes, she said something 
about Jesus, but I was so busy counting my beads 
that I did not listen much to what she said.’ The 
story of the cross is worth telling a great many 
times, even though the majority of the hearers are 
indifferent; so I tell her again. Perhaps others 
standing by will listen. 

“ After talking some time to her, I ask the old 
man about his school, and ask the children to read 
to me; and as he seems pleased with the little 
attention, I ask him to come and see us to-morrow 
morning. Early next morning he comes with his 
whole school to visit us. They read, and then our 
girls read for them, sing some Sunday-school 
hymns, recite the multiplication table in song, and 
show their fancy work. The girls of the heathen 
are very much delighted with the work, and express 
the wish that they lived near us, that they might 
learn in the same way. This is exactly what I 
wanted them to say; and I hope there will bea 
school here before long, where all may learn not 
only to do fancy work, but how to love the Sav- 
iour. 

“In the afternoon the girls, with the native 
preacher, take the boat and go off for another little 
girl, who was in my school for a few months last 
year; but her father, falling into sin and being 
dismissed from the church, could not be induced 
to give up his girl. But now, with all this company 
of girls to coax her, and the preacher to talk to the 
father, the girl is gained ; and it seems very pleas- 
ant to see her little face with us again. She is the 
little one who surprised me one day when I asked 
her if she rememembered the Giver of her food 
when she ate. She said, ‘ Yes, I always pray before 
Teat.’ ‘What do you say?’ ‘Oh, I put my hand 
on the rice, and bow my head and say, Now I lay 
me down to sleep.’ Her coming has done good 
already, for in the evening her poor wandering 
father comes and gives her to me, as long as the 
girl is happy. He himself promises to do better. 
May it be true of him, that ‘a little child shall lead 
him.’ 

. +++ “I think of you and your work, and grow 
strong even in my weakness, when I think of the 
noble band of praying sisters and mothers at home. 
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May the God of grace keep you, and direct you in 
all your plans.” 


Mission to the Karens. 
LeTrer FROM Dr. BINNEY. 


The Theological Seminary. — Rangoon, Nov. 8, 
1872. — The Seminary closed its 27th term on the 
30th of September. Average pupils for five months, 
100. Everything has gone smoothly; I think, 
profitably. The examinations, for which no prepa- 
ration was made by reviews, and which were con- 
ducted quite offhand, were spoken of by the 
missionaries present, as very satisfactory. We 
have suffered from dengue fever, but less than most 
others. In no one case has there been any slow, 
painful process to be passed through before recovery. 
Every teacher but myself had it; but I think in all 
there were not more than eight or ten recitations 
lost by it. It was matter of much surprise to others, 
and of great gratitude by us to God. With Dr. 
Wade to look after, I know not what we could have 
done had the disease been with us severe, as it was 
with most others. 


The College. — The college has gone steadily on 
since May 28th, with 17 pupils. With the excep- 
tion of the oldest teacher, the teachers are quite 
young, and still at work as pupils. They have, 
under the circumstances, done well, — quite as well 
as we could have expected. Miss Higby has taken 
much interest in them the last few days, and she 
thinks their improvement all we could in reason 
ask; that they have evidently been well taught. 
My object has beén to have them review their stud- 
ies, and lay a good foundation in the English 
language, as that is to be their medium of getting 
their education. Our aim has been, not great 
progress at first, but thorough preparation for 
making progress. It is here, I think, that some 
have failed in teaching English; they have been so 
eager for progress that they have not prepared the 
pupils for their work. I have been especially 
pleased with the fidelity, the good judgment, and 
laboriousness of the head teacher. He will be of 
great value to the man in practical charge of the 
Institution. 


ASSAM. 
PMlission ta the Assamese. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. Scorr. 


A New Disciple. —Gowahati, Nov. 12, 1872.— 
Ihave good and cheering news of the happy con- 
version and baptism of a poor heathen. Six months 
ago, this Hindoo village man heard for the first 
time the words of life from the lips of our brother 
Kandura. The first time he heard of Christ’s 
atonement for sin he seemed deeply interested ; and 
as Kandura could only remain in that village a few 
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days, he begged that the Bible might be left with 
him, that he might read the wonderful news for 
himself. These six months he has been reading 
and praying ; and now he comes and tells us how 
he has found in the Holy Book a commandment 
that those who have accepted of Christ’s atonement 
shall be baptized, and that he wishes to obey ail the 
Saviour’s commands. 

In order to test his sincerity I said to him, “ You 
know full well that if you become a Christian your 
brothers and your wife will cast you off; you will 
lose your land, your cows, and your buffaloes, and 
your village people will point the finger of scorn at 
you; what will you do then?” He replied, “ God 
will be with me. I can give up wife and house and 
lands if necessary, but IJ can’t give up my Saviour.” 
I sent him home to tell his wife and his brothers 
that he was to be baptized as soon as Mr. Comfort 
returned from Shillong. Promptly at the end of 
the week he returned, saying his brother had called 
him a crazy fool, and had told him not to come 
near him again. But his wife inclines to the new 
religion, and we hope she will soon accept of Christ 
as her Saviour. 

Mr. Comfort returned on Thursday last, and on 
Saturday this man was received into the fellowship 
of the church, being baptized on the Sabbath follow- 
ing. I called him a Hindoo in the former part of 
my letter. He is not properly speaking a Hindoo, 
but a Rabha Cosaree, of whom there are many near 
Gowahati. I trust many more of them will be 
brought into the kingdom of Christ. 


Words of Cheer. —I have become deeply inter- 
ested in the work I have commenced here among 
the women and girls. I have two girls’ schools, 
and an interesting class among the high caste 
women. 

+My Hill tribe Normal School is just now having 
a vacation, and those pupils who are Christians are 
out in the villages preaching and distributing tracts. 
We have joyful news from a Garo village where 
Mr. Comfort has sent out a Christian pundit. 
Thirty persons are now asking baptism there; and 
there is only one family left in the village who 
offers sacrifices to the deities. All the others say 
they are decided to take Jesus as their guide and 
Saviour. The Lord is with us, and is giving cheer- 
ing tokens of success in our work. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CLARK. 


A Native Laborer Among the Nagas.-— Sibsagor, 
Assam, Oct. 31, 1872. — But what shall be done 
about this Naga work? I had much fear that I 
should be troubled to keep Goodhula and his wife 
on the hills during the rains. But not so. I pre- 
sume he would have been down by this date, but 
he could not persuade the Nagas to delay longer in 
building him a good house. So he remains to see 
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about that. But I hope to see him in the course of 
two or three weeks. The health of Goodhula and 
his wife has probably been as good during the rains 
on the hills as it could have been in the plains; 
and I think natives are quite as susceptible to an 
unhealthy change as Europeans. So it is probably 
as healthy on this low hill for Europeans as in the 
plain. On the other hand, Samagoodting, a civil 
station the government holds among the Augami 
Nagas, behind the Mikirs, is not very healthy in the 
rains, but itis on a low hill and has other higher 
hills about it; near it is a great miasmatic forest in 
the valley below. 

The Deka Harmong hill, where Goodhula and 
his wife have lived in good health during last rainy 
season, is a low hill, 2,600 or 2,700 feet high, but 
has no high hills close by. 


Naga Villages. — But other Nagas, talking the 
same language as the Deka Harmong, are on hills 
4,000 or 5,000 feet high; villages large and power- 
ful. But these villages, if accessible at all by mis- 
sions now, must be reached by their own paths, 
which are by the Detoi River; a river which comes 
down past Jarehunt. They come down into Assam 
by that route by hundreds and thousands in the 
cold season. The tea planters say they are not 
troublesome, and think a missionary might live 
among them in safety, if he could get his food. 


A Base. — It would be a capital plan if we could 
have a missionary down in that part of Assam ; he 
could act as a base of supplies to the Naga mission- 
ary in the hills, and he would be in just the posi- 
tion to look after the converts of Chotu Nagpore 
people living on the Na Gardens. 


Nagpore People. — Chotu Nagpore is in Central 
India, about half-way between Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. Many of these people have been brought into 
Assam because they are so much better than the 
Assamese to labor on the tea gardens. In the 
country of the Chotu Nagpores, many thousands 
have become Christians. From one garden near 
Jarehunt, [ have baptized several, and more are 
believed to be ready for baptism. They are asking 
it; and others also are asking it from another 
garden. Those who have been baptized appear to 
do very well. A position near Jarehunt, good for 
this work, with dense Assamese population, and 
convenient as a base of supplies for Naga work, 
could, I think, be found. Such it is desirable, from 
these three points, we should have. 


Tribes on the Hills Between Assam and Burmah. 
— These ranges of hills between Assam and Bur- 
mah run northeast and southwest. The upper 
limit of the Naga tribes is opposite old Jaipore, or a 
little above it; at the other extremity the Augamis 
are, I suppose, the last tribe, or the last large tribe. 
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They must, I think, come down to about opposite 
Nowgong; they abut against North Cochor; and 
then between Cochor and Burmah, are tribes of the 
same habits, down to the province of Arracan. 
The most powerful tribes on this part of the moun- 
tain ranges are known as Looshois, Kookies, Syl- 
phoos, Shendons, etc. Some of the small tribes 
nearest to Arracan and Chittagong appear to have 
taken on some Buddhist and Hindoo customs, 
The lower hills in that part of the range are deemed 
unhealthy. The more powerful tribes, as the 
Looshois and Shendons, on the higher hills, haye 
healthy situations (some of their mountains are 
6,000 feet high), and have, so far as I can.learn from 
books, etc., just about the same religious notions as 
the tribes called Nagas, the same round of life, and 
much the same customs: in a missionary point of 
view the same, except that the Looshois and 
Kookies seem to think that if near the grave or 
resting place of a dear friend is placed the head or 
heads of recently killed persons, they secure com- 
panionship to the departed spirit. In other words, 
“head cutting” has a religious and warlike mo- 
tive; but among the Nagas only the warlike. 

But the inhabitants of these hills between Assam 
and Burmah, and between Cochor and Burmah, 
from Jaipore to the heights which look down upon 
Arracan, all pursue about the same mode of life, 
have about the same social and religious customs, 
the same vices and virtues, the same physical vigor. 
‘They cover a large extent of country, and embrace 
a large population. On the score of healthfulness, 
no mission field in India, open to us, can compare 
with this. 

In years gone by, our missions seem to have 
come a little in contact with this hill population 
at the two extremities, from Jaipore in Upper 
Assam and from Arracan. But removals and 
changes broke off the work before much was done. 
As this field is again open to us, and inviting us 
in, shall we not enter in earnest # 


Translation of a Native Laborer’s Letter. — Let me 
give you a pretty literal translation of one of the 
last letters from Goodhula. “In these days, the 
Naga people are somewhat anxious about religion. 
Those calling themselves Christians do so under- 
standingly ; thus many people desire to meet me. 
At the present time there are 25 or 26 persons 
worshipping with me. The Naga people say that 
their forefathers, in worshipping evil spirits, found 
only the way to hell. We passed all our life-time in 
fear. That there is death we know; besides this, 
that after death our spirits went below the earth 
in company with ghosts, — this we learned from the 
mouth of our forefathers and so knew. That there 
is a heaven we knew, but that man could go to 
heaven, this we never heard, But against the 
teachings of our forefathers a new doctrine has 
appeared ; how true! how sweet! When we hear 
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this new story, water appears from the eye. Much 
sweeter than all arrack, and than all pig meat do we 
find this narrative. To continually hear this, our 
minds strongly desire. Goodhula’s is our happy 
house. In his house we find rest from all anxiety 
and misery. How strange! 

“But why were not the tidings of Christ brought 
hither in the days of our fathers? Surely they 
would have received them.” 

Can there not be a missionary found to preach 
the gospel to such a people ? 

LETTER FROM Dr. Bronson. 


Schools. — Nowgong, Nov. 13, 872. —I send 
you statistics of the Nowgong station to the close 
of 1871. The changes are but few during the last 
year. Seven more have been added by baptism. 
The schools are mostly under Mr. Neighbor’s care, 
aided by native assistants. Mikir and Assamese 
pupils study in the same school. The girls’ school 
now numbers 24 pupils, and has been taught 
mostly by my daughter; and during her absence 
at Gowahati, by Mrs. Bronson. 

My theological class is small, and composed of 
such of the native preachers and Bible readers as I 
could bring in to a daily recitation. We have gone 
over the Gospels, and twelve chapters of Romans; 
giving a familiar exposition, and encouraging each 
one to ask questions, and present objections and 
difficulties they meet with in their daily addresses 
to their countrymen. © All the cbjections thus made 
to the gospel are freely discussed ; and they go out 
better prepared to meet the opposers of Christianity. 
Our daily lessons have been profitable, I trust, in 
many ways. 

The cool season is now upon us; and my class 
will be scattered in all directions, making known to 
all whom they meet the word of life. Some of 
them will accompany me in the tours I may be able 
to make. 


Work and Wants. —I am happy to say that both 
Mrs. Bronson and myself have got through the hot 
season very well. I have preached regularly on the 
Sabbath, and during the week my time has been 
fully taken up with a multiplicity of duties con- 
nected with the interests of the station and of the 
mission. Often multitudes are addressed by the 
native preachers about the the court, or in the 
villages. Others come to the bungalow and listen 
to the word of life. Multitudes around us are 
familiar with the story of the cross; but as in 
Christian lands, we need the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit to arouse them from their lethargy. Many 
have lost their confidence in the worship of idols. 
Oh that we might see the word of the Lord having 
free course, and being glorified, throughout this 
beautiful valley of the Brahmaputra ! 

' We are in the greatest want of books, — Scrip- 
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tures, hymn books, school books, and tracts for 
general distribution— and especially aids for our 
native preachers; and I feel that I must do some- 
thing in this department to make up deficiencies. 

Brother Stoddard leaves Assam about the close 
of the month; thus heavy responsibility will rest 
upon the remaining laborers in the Garo field. Our 
number is small—far too small to occupy this 
valley and the surrounding hills. One branch of 
the great Naga race, joining the Mikir range of 
hills, where the lamented Daiible once -hoped to 
labor, is still without a missionary. The officer in 
charge of the Naga hills, when recently in the sta- 
tion, expressed his disappointment that our Society 
had not taken up this neglected people. Look 
whichever way we may, darkness, superstition, and 
death surround us. What are we among so many? 
I bless God every day that He has permitted me to 
return and resume this work, which, as sure as the 
promises of God are unfailing, will not be “in vain 
in the Lord.” 

INDIA — MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Mission to the 


LETTER FROM Mr. TIMPANY. 


Securing a Station. — Ramapatam, Oct. 24, 1872. 
— We had been in India but a few months, when 
we began to cast about for a future place of labor. 
Alloor was at first selected, and steps taken toward 
securing it. In the mean time it was thought best 
that Ramapatam, as being the central field between 
Nellore and Ongole, should be occupied first. In 
June, 1869, after we had been in the country a little 
over a year, we bought at Tittoo, three miles 
from Ramapatam, what was a very good beginning 
for a mission station. Mr. Clough of Ongole ad- 
vised the purchase, which was concurred in by Dr. 
Jewett. We mention this to show that it was not 
our act only, but that of the mission here. There 
was no time to take the mind of the Executive Com- 
mittee at home, and we paid the money out of our 
own private purse. Shortly after we learned that 
the magnificent property where we are at present 
would certainly be vacated, and come into market. 
We obtained very good terms, and on Nov. 24th, 
1869, for a little over $2,900, the property became 
ours. Dea. George Stevens, of Madras, gave 
toward the purchase Rs. 850. Of the purchase 
money saved by this gift Rs. 400 were given to Dr. 
Jewett to purchase Alloor property, and the bulk 
of the remainder went to purchase tents. This use 
of the money was irregular on my part, but was not 
known at the time by me to beso; and we are 
certain it was the same in Dr. Jewett’s case. 

The Alloor property was bought the very last of 
the year for Rs. 1,100. It was most fortunate that 
it was done, or the Roman Catholics would have 
had what we have now at Alloor. Mr. Bullard 
expects, indeed, has been appointed, to occupy that 
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field. From a letter we learn that a church has 
been organized there. So you see that your old 
interest and prayers for Alloor have not been lost. 
It is a beautiful place, and will make a splendid 
station. 


Taking Possession of our Field. —On the 5th 
Feb. 1870, we came and planted the standard of 
the cross in this new place. The first Sabbath we 
met for school and worship in one end of our sitting- 
room. The congregation was our servants and 
those who came with us from Nellore. Eight days 
after we started for Madras to meet the McLaurins, 
and to make purchases for repairs. 


Repairs and Building. — The entire place was in 
& more or less dilapidated state. We began at once 
to mend and build, and have been at it ever since. 
The first eight months, we expended over $600 in 
this way. Since then till the present, we have 
spent $200 more. The chapel and native houses 
have taken the greater part of the above sums. 
Those who come here to study must live in some 
place while doing so; and the houses for them have 
mostly been built in the past two years. Additional 
house room is needed, but there are no funds. 


- School. — The school began under a Banian tree, 
and was kept under it for several months. The 
sand served as blackboard and slates, and the point 
of the forefinger as pencil. The school has been, 
and is, composed almost entirely of catechists, their 
wives and children, young men and women, boys 
and girls, who are mostly fitting for teachers. It 
has gone on increasing in numbers and proficiency, 
and of course in expense. I had great difficulty in 
obtaining a suitable teacher. Ezra Keller once or 
twice asked me to give the school to him. He said, 
“TI can serve the Master more by teaching and 
training our helpers than by preaching in the vil- 
lages.” I hesitated; but when his leg was broken, 
that ended his travelling days. After he came from 
the hospital I gave the school to him, and he is 
doing well. He is an excellent teacher, energetic, 
methodical, and well qualified. We would like to 
show you the school, which now numbers over 50. 
Be sure your money is not wasted either on teachers 
or pupils. Mrs. Timpany teaches the women and 
some of the men to cut and sew clothes. They are 
very apt at learning it. 


The Commencement and Growth of our Work. — 
On the 28th of March, 1870, a church of 35 mem- 
bers was organized during the meeting of the 
missionaries with us. Within a month we made a 
tour in the villages, and our number was nearly 
doubled. From that time, with all the drawbacks, 
the work has gone steadily onward, until now there 
are about 400 church-members. In the Christian 
village of Cumbaldinny they have a house, and for 
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a year have been asking for a teacher. I had no 
one sufficiently advanced to give them. Nursamma, 
the preacher Pediah’s wife, tried for a short time, 
but I saw it was only an excuse for a school, and 
had her come here to study more. In five other 
villages they either have houses built or are build- 
ing them. They, too, will have to wait. How it 
will be next year I cannot say. I fancy a far larger 
number of houses will be built. I am doing my 
best to meet the present want, and be prepared for 
the future; but so far have not been able to over- 
take the work, and to feel that I really have it well 
in hand. 


Financial. — When I closed the financial year, 
the first of October, my mission was $250 in debt. 
I have, according to the schedule just come to hand, 
less than $900 in gold to carry on my mission for 
another year, and clear off the debt of $250. The 
catechist and school expense is at present $75 per 
month, or $900 for the year. You see my catechist 
and school expenses amount to all there is on hand. 

How am I to pay the $250, pay the taxes, travel, 
procure medicines, and meet the miscellaneous 
expenses of the mission? It is quite possible that 
during the next five or six months 500 or 600 will 
be baptized, and a score of new villages opened to 
us. What is to be done then? 

To carry on the work here as it is at present, 
saving all growth, I must have yet this year $600. 
There are specifics to the amount of $200 that I 
know of to come in. Where the remaining $400 
are to come from is for you, friends of the mission, 
to say. We appeal to you to come forward at once 
with your help. To be any aid to me this next 
twelve months, your donations for catechists and 
school must reach the Rooms in Boston before the 
first of March. Do not, please, take funds in- 
tended for the general work, but let your gifts be 
additional. 

The Union gave me this year a fair amount for 
miscellanies, compared with other missions, but as 
they are older, more people are interested in them 
and are helping them. Ramapatam is much as 
Ongole was three years ago. ‘The growth has been 
rapid, and calls for prompt action. We point as 
evidence to the last trip we made, when over 100 
were baptized, and several new Christian villages 
gained. 


SIAM. 
Mission to the Chinese. 
Letrer From Dr. DEAN. 


Bang-kok, Sept. 30,1872.— In closing the year, 
we have oceasion to record the goodness of God 
to us and our mission. During the year now end- 
ing, the churches connected with this mission have 
contributed, for benevolent and mission purposes, 
$239.60. Much has been expended in preaching the 
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gospel, and chapel expenses, and the support of the 
aged and invalid members of the churches here.t 
The closing Sabbath of the year was spent in 
hopeful religious services, and the baptism of three 
Chinese believers in Christ, who were: welcomed to 
the fellowship of the church, These men are in the 


prime of life, from 30 to 40 years; each has a wife — 


and children, and they promise to add to the 
strength and prosperity of the church. One of the 
number is the adopted son of the old deacon bap- 
tized during my first residence here; and he, the 
father, still maintains his Christian integrity. This 
son has before been an object of solicitude to his 
father, but he now comes into the church with a 
prayerful spirit, and the promise of Christian use- 
fulness. ‘Two men from Lengkiachu had expressed 
awish for baptism, but they failed to reach us on 
that day. There are still a few hopeful candidates 
here, who may soon come into the church. 


LETTER FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


Bang-kok, Sept. 26, 1872.—- One thing which 
gives special satisfaction this year is the success of 
Mrs. Partridge’s school. She has fifteen scholars 
who attend with as much regularity as pupiis at 
home, and all of whom are making good progress 
in reading and writing Chinese; for she teaches 
altogether through the medium of that language. 

We were told that a school could not be formed 
in which only Chinese was to be taught, unless 
each pupil was well paid for attending. But we 
were not ready to believe the statement until we 
had made a thorough trial. Mrs. Partridge has 
proved satisfactorily to herself that such a school 
can be formed, and that Chinese boys can be inter. 
ested in learning their fathers’ language. It re- 
quires labor, however. For nearly eight months 
the school has been constantly in session, and Mrs. 
Partridge has given the greater part of her time to 


it. If scholars are absent, she goes as soon as © 


possible to their homes and inquires the cause. To 
six of the boys who come from a distance she allows 
four cents each per day, for their rice. The others 
support themselves, but to each of those who get no 
mark for misconduct during the week she gives a 
small reward. 

She has a very good Chinese teacher to assist 
her; and although he had never heard the gospel 
previous to coming here, he has now a very good 
knowledge of the way of salvation ; for one of Mrs. 
Partridge’s exercises is the explanation of Scripture 
passages, and he himself seems to be studying the 
truth carefully. We are hoping that he will come 
out openly for Christ. 


1 Add to the forementioned a contribution of 40 
ticals, equal to $24, by the native members of this 
church for the relief of disciples in China; and 25 
ticals, equal to $15, for refreshments to men from a 
distance, when assembled on the Sabbath. 
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We believe the problem of the possibility of a 
Chinese school here in Siam is solved. 


— 

EUROPEAN MISSIONS. 
Mission tao Germany. 

LETTER FROM Mr. WIEHLER. 


Tour to Russia. — Aug. 16, we went by steamer 
from Memel to Libau, a city of 10,000 inhabitants. 
It has the reputation of being the best harbor in 
Russia. We were -onscious of peculiar feelings 
when we found ourselves surrounded by Russian 
officers and soldiers, acting as if they were eager to 
hurry us off to Siberia. But we soon discovered 
that they had no such intention. As soon as my 
associate presented them his pass as a preacher, they 
asked us in the name of the police whether we were 
Baptists. That did us no harm, and we received 
our passes viséd back, allowing us to travel im 
Russia at our pleasure till Feb. 4, 1873. The fear 
that we should not be allowed to preach in Russia 
vanished, and now we preach wherever there is 
opportunity, without fear of molestation. 


The Church Revived. —We spent about eight days 
in Libau and vicinity, holding meetings with the 
church every evening, for the purpose of adjusting 
differences that had arisen. A faithful God heard 
prayer, in which the dear brethren took no small 
part, and by his gracious influence almost all re- 
turned into the church. It was a melting season. 
Only a few—persons of very radical ideas— re- 
main without, and we hope they also will return to 
their places in the brotherhood of the saints. Oh 
how precious is sound doctrine and peace in the 
church! Would that all knew how to value it! 


The Lettish Christians. —From Libau we pro- 
ceeded through the country to Riga, travelling day 
and night without resting. Our way lay through 
Russian Lithuania, where we found a mixture of 
Lithuanians, Lettish people, Russians, Poles, and 
Germans. 

Let me tell you something of the Lettish 
churches. The wonders of divine grace among 
them in the conversion of sinners exceeded all our 
conceptions. In some of the villages we have as 
many as two hundred members. Their religious 
ideas are peculiar. The people do not easily laugh; 
they are much more easy to weep. Their Chrie- 
tianity is very earnest. Hence it is that every 
difficulty between brother and brother gives rise to 
so much labor. They have much talent for preach- 
ing and praying. They have a very strange way 
of speaking, especially the females, like water issu- 
ing from a water-pot. They are examples of 
Christian forbearance. Rough and offensive words 
are scarcely ever heard among them. To preach 
to them against Vanity would be a waste of time. 
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Both sexes are clad in wool from their own sheep, 
except the turbans of the sisters. Their modesty 
is wonderful. They salute every one respectfully, 
in a good-natured way, stroking the arm, and 
sometimes even kissing the hand. Hardly any one 
in Kurland, except the landlord, owns real estate ; 
but every one has a piece of land as a tenant. 
Their houses have but one room. They raise rye 
and flax in large quantities. 

The Lettish people live in the two eastern prov- 
inces of Russia, Kurland and Livonia. Two Ger- 
man brethren were our interpreters in Libau. Here 
we had the privilege of baptizing a German sister, 
in feeble health ; her aged mother lost her eye-sight 
two years ago, but she was full of joy for her 
daughter’s profession. 


A Heavy Collection. — We remained in Riga 
several days. We have here about 100 members, 
about twenty of whom speak German, and many 
others understand it. The city has a population 
of about 125,000, the majority of whom are Ger- 
mans. We had service on the Sabbath in German, 
without an interpreter. The collection for the 
mission — there were about 250 contributors 
amounted to sixteen pounds avoirdupois in coin, 
all roubles, besides two paper roubles. 


Baptists in St. Petersburg. —From Riga we 
journeyed to St. Petersburg. In this great city we 
found thirteen Baptists, some of whom emigrated 
from Riga, and were baptized there several years 
ago, by br. Oncken. The enemy of souls had 
greatly scattered the little flock, so that we found 
them wholly without meetings. But we gathered 
them together for consultation, prayer, and exhorta- 
tion. Several other friends met with us, and the 
work was commenced afresh. The hearts of the 
brethren flowed together in love, and they deter- 
mined to hold meetings again regularly on the 


Sabbath. I have learned from the pastor at Memel, - 


that since our visit two have offered themselves to 
‘the church, asking to be restored. The members 
have also become interested in the work of evan- 
gelization, and readily offered their aid; besides, 
they earnestly begged that if possible, a missionary 
might be sent to them. 

' The city contains about 50,000 Germans, among 
whom the Lord has his thousands. The German 
Reformed brethren and the Moravians each have a 
church building and a pastor, and regular services 
on the Sabbath. During the summer months the 
churches of both these denominations are closed, 
and the pastors travel, — perhaps, in part, because 
the members who have means are absent from the 
city in summer. 


Features of St. Petersburg. — I shall not say much 
of the splendor of St. Petersburg, because that is 
not our main object of interest. I could not have 
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conceived of such a beautiful city in the depths of 
Russia. In some respects it even excels Berlin, 
whose fame is world-wide. The most imposing 
feature is the multitude of towers and cupolas, 
whose gilded summits’are seen at a great distance. 
On the celebrated church of St. Isaac there are 
1,600 pounds of gold. The interior is equally 
gorgeous, which renders the ceremonial service of 
the poor Greek Catholics who attend it so much the 
more sad. There is not a place to sit in the whole 
church, because the worshippers need all the space 
for their frequent prostrations, in which they are 
required to touch the ground with their foreheads, 
The priests look very venerable with their long and 
generally gray hair hanging over their shoulders, 
for a razor never comes upon their heads. Alas, 
that their hearts are unshorn of sin. 

Another striking feature of the city is the very 
broad streets, in comparison with which the wide 
avenues of Berlin look like alleys. The city cele- 
brated last summer the two hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation by Peter the Great. There was a 
striking contrast between the wealth and splendor 
and luxury of this imperial city, and the poverty 
and filth of the interior of the country. 


Baptists in Russia. —'The work of God in Kur- 
Jand is of much wider proportions than at first sight 
seems likely. It is but a short time since it began, 
and now from Libau to Windau, an area of about 
20 German miles, we have about 2,000 members ; 
including Riga, in Livonia, there are more than 
2,000. The villages border one upon another, and 
in every one there are from one to two hundred 
members. As the awakenings which take place 
here are among large masses of people, and there 
are few of other denominations, the Baptists have a 
great future. And, under judicious guidance, in 
Russia and Livonia, where the Lettish language is 
spoken, we may have a repetition of the history 
of the work in Burmah and among the Karens. 
But the enemy will not fail to sow tares. An ex- 
perienced German preacher ought to be sent at 
once to the German population of Riga, to help the 
infant churches with his counsel and labors. Nine 
churches ought also to be organized as early as 
possible. All the churches in Russia ought likewise 
to be visited every year by travelling ministers, to 
advise and counsel with them, because the leading 
brethren, who are all born in Russia, are often at a 
loss how to proceed, but they seem willing to be 
instructed. 

Unfortunately the Lettish people have almost 
nothing to read except the Bible—no confession 
of faith, nor anything of that sort. Should the next 
Prussian Conference be held in Memel, it would be 
a great benefit to the brethren in Kurland, giving 
them instruction in various respects. We have 
advised the Lettish brethren who have a trade, and 
who know a little German, to visit the German 
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cities where there are churches, that they may learn 
something of our mode of working, which may be 


of great use to them. 
—e— 


LETTER FROM MR. ScHULTz. 

Persecution in Russia. — The truth has every- 
where gained great victories during my tour in 
Russia, but there is also great enmity and persecu- 
tion. Some converts from Catholicism, who had 
been converted and baptized, have been fined several 
times, being condemned to pay fifteen roubles each. 
Many of the members have been ruined as to this 
world; but their part in Christ no man can take 
from them. They have protested against this 
spoiling of their goods, but hitherto without success, 
I was often threatened with arrest in the colonies, 
though I remained in the city without molestation. 


More Baptisms. — Several weeks ago the Lord 
gave grace to several of his people to desire a place 
in his church. This led me to take a journey to 
Annenthal, the place where the ordinance of bap- 
tism was to be administered. The day appointed 
was Sabbath, May 12. The members and others 
came together from far and near; some, friends of 
the truth, others, from curiosity. Many came from 
a great distance. There was preaching in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon examination of candi- 
dates, when nine professed their faith in Christ. A 
great assembly gathered at the place appointed for 
the ordinance, and the testimony in word and deed 
to the truths of the New Testament made a visible 
impression. Many were moved by the Spirit of 
God, while others gnashed their teeth with rage. 

After the candidates had been buried with Christ 
in baptism, according to the Scriptures, they were 
received to the church, like the converts of old, 
and partook with them of the Lord’s Supper. The 
fruits of this divine seed, sown in faith, we shall 
doubtless see hereafter. 


Converts and Persecution. —I proceeded next to 
‘Steingut, an outstation of Alt-Dantzig. Several 
persons there have come to the full knowledge 
of God and his truth, and also some in the neigh- 
boring colony of New Dantzig. I made numerous 
visits, embracing every opportunity to speak of the 
divine plan of salvation, as well as to combat error. 
There are several believers in Steingut and New 
Dantzig, who, on the Sabbath which I spent among 
them, declared their purpose no longer to walk 
contrary to the Word of God. ‘They made applica- 
tion for baptism, and on Monday, May 20, I held 
divine service at Steingut, preliminary to the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance. 

Just as Mr. Schultz was in the middle of his discourse, a 
mob broke into the room with infuriated faces. The meeting 
was effectually stopped, and Mr. Schultz was hurried away by 
the police before the magistrates, to answer for the crime of 
preaching the gospel of the Son of God. He was sent from 
one station to another, and at the latest date he had been for 
three weeks awaiting the decision in his case. 
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The church makes a steady growth, though the 
brethren have not the means of extending the work. 
The church at Odessa and vicinity numbers up- 
wards of forty. The Lord is also building up his 
kingdom among the Russians. As far as I have 
learned, there are more than 200 baptized converts 
scattered here and there. In many places they are 
no longer subject to persecution; in some, their 
sufferings have been very severe. One baptized 
Russian received more than a hundred and fifty 
lashes, and his whole body was one livid wound. 
But the magistrate in charge was deposed, and such 
things are now no more heard of. They are 
purposing to erect here their first house of prayer, 
and are making collections for the purpose. The 
night is vanishing more and more, and the light of 
pure day shines brighter and brighter. 


JOURNAL OF Mr. ONDRA. 


Visit to Southern Russia.— Having received re- 
peated and earnest invitations to visit Southern 
Russia, my church yielded to the request and al- 
lowed me to undertake the journey. I had a most 
agreeable commencement of my tour on the evening 
of the 10th of June, when I visited a Lutheran 
school-master by his own request. He was present 
at a meeting which I conducted, and afterwards 
had a somewhat earnest discussion with me. Now 
he confessed that he had acted against his con- 
science. He fully justified our practice, but he felt 
that he had not had true repentance. This formed 
the principal subject of our conversation ; his wife 
seemed particularly interested, and she received 
good impressions. This circumstance encouraged 
me not a little to pursue the Lord’s work, and to 
give up no one as beyond hope. After fervent 
prayer, we separated with the joyful hope that the 
Lord would complete in these souls the work so — 
auspiciously begun. 


Mr. Ondra visited and held meetings at various points, from 
June 10 to June 22, when he was at Steingut, where he met 
Mr. Schultz, who was under arrest by the authorities, and 
awaiting investigation. Of the Sabbath, June 23, he writes 
thus : — 


Twelve Baptized. — Under the protection of God, 
we spent the Sabbath, June 23, in peace and joy 
both without and within. The enemies of the 
truth, who would very likely have gladly made a 
disturbance, were held in check by the order of the 
magistrate that they should keep quiet until he 
had investigated the matter. These gentlemen are 
in no great hurry to promulgate their decisions, 
and to their dilatoriness in making examination 
we were indebted, under God, for our freedom from 
molestation. In the forenoon I preached from Ps. 
123:1, 2. In the afternoon twelve candidates from 
New Dantzig were examined, received, and baptized. 
Numerous spectators accompanied us to the water, 
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whom I addressed from Matt. 28: 18-20, and the 
ordinance was administered; after which we re- 
turned, to refresh and quicken our souls by the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

It was remarkable that most of those who were 
baptized had long been believers, and that most of 
them were convinced of the truth in regard to bap- 
tism, when the first converts baptized were sent in 
chains to Turkey, and some of them from that time 
could no more partake of the Lord’s Supper in the 
National Church. The authorities would have 
prevented the Baptists from residing in the colony ; 
but now they are living scattered about everywhere 
throughout the country. Among them there are 
persons who were formerly men of distinction, 
an elder in the church, a judge, etc., but they were 
deprived of their offices. 

June 25.— Four more offered themselves for bap- 
tism. Mr. Schultz spoke on Ps. 23:1, and I on 
Matt. 3: 13-17, previous to the ordinance. 

On the 29th, Mr. Ondra sailed for Odessa, and the next day 


to Annenthal. Saturday evening he preached to a numerous 
assembly. A storm seemed ready to burst, but all was quiet. 


June 30.— Sabbath morning I preached from 
Luke 10: 33-38. It was cheering to see that while 
there were few at the National Church, we had a 
good assembly. The bells were with them, but the 
people with us, at least a good part of them. In 
the afternoon six were baptized before many wit- 
nesses. The brethren are particularly distinguished 
by their labors in the missionary work. 

July 3.—Conversed with two brethren from 
Steingut and New Dantzig in Odessa. Two days 
after we left, the governor came and recorded my 
name and those of the brethren who participated in 
our meetings, coupled with a fine of 15 roubles 
each. But the Lord’s protecting hand had been 
everus. I wrote a petition to the Governor-General 
that the fine might be remitted, but as yet I know 
not with what success, 

July 21.— Our meeting on the Sabbath at Neu- 
dorf was well attended; several strangers were 
present, and the chapel, as usual, was too small. 
This evil, however, will soon be obviated, as in a 
Sabbath or two we expect to meet in our enlarged 
chapel. We hope the attendance will then increase, 
and that many strangers will come in, who have 


hitherto been prevented by our want of accommoda- 
tions. 


Baptism of a School-master.—On Sunday, Sept. 
15, a Lutheran school-master and his wife were 
baptized in the presence of a crowd of spectators. 
The poor Lutherans of that district have sad luck 
with their teachers. The former incumbent was 
strongly inclined to us. Nothing but his position 
kept him from coming out, and even then he was 
very wavering. The present teacher has boldly 
taken the decisive step, and fully joined us. He 
was once a bitter enemy to us, contending earnestly 
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against the brethren and myself, and defending the 
teachers of his Church. 


Single and Trine Immersion. — Other places have 
not been without fruit. I baptized twice in Toporisé 
in July last. The last occasion was on Sabbath 
morning, before divine service. The ordinance 
was administered in a beautiful pond. Not far 
away stands a Catholic church. Several Poles, 
‘who were having an early lunch there, attracted by 
the singing, came and witnessed the ceremony. 
Among the spectators was the son of a Russian 
clergyman of the Greek Church, who was a student 
in theology, and for a short time was on a visit to 
his parents. After the baptism he joined our 
assembly, and remained to witness the Lord’s 
Supper. He afterwards entered into conversation 
with me in regard to fasts and other ceremonies, 
and showed a tolerable knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Among other things he asked why we plunge the 
candidate but once, whereas in the Greek Church 
they plunge him three times. I endeavored to 
show him from the command itself that we are not 
to baptize into the name of each of the Trinity 
separately ; that Christ died and rose again once 
for all; that we are regenerated but once; and 
that, as spiritually, so physically, we can rise again 
but once. Then I quoted Eph. 4:5, “one bap- 
tism,” that is, one immersion. And he acknowl- 
edged himself conquered by the Word of God. 


The Way Opened. — The most remarkable change 
of feeling I ever witnessed was in Rudowski, an 
outstation of Neudorf. The wife of a gentleman 
there was desirous of being baptized. Her husband 
had been friendly to us, but through the influence 
of an early Lutheran teacher, who was apparently 
a friend, but secretly an enemy to us, or at least to 
our principles, and perhaps another who was once 
with us but afterwards became hostile, — he strictly 
forbade his wife to be baptized. But having been 
at a baptism, on his way home from the water with 
his wife, he said to her that he no longer had any 
objection, and she might go and be baptized. She 
was earnestly desirous of it, and at the earliest 
opportunity, her wish was fulfilled. 

In Protowko I have again been threatened with 
arrest, but hitherto nothing has been done. Asa 
general thing, we enjoy quiet; but how long, who 
can tell? Friends in Odessa have suggested that it 
would be wise for us to send a deputation to St. 
Petersburg, but the difficulty is to find a suitable 
person ; and perhaps it may not be necessary. 


AFRICA. 
Mission to the Bassas. 
LETTER FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 
General Report. — Monrovia, Liberia, Nov. 22, 
1872. — We have been made to rejoice on account 
of the manifestation of God’s love in our midst. In 
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Monrovia there are three persons waiting to be bap- 
tized. At Caldwell, which church is old and has 
had many disadvantages, there are twelve. The 
brethren there have erected a house of worship, and 
are now doing very well. At New Georgia eighteen 
persons were baptized a few Sabbaths ago. There 
are also seven at Freeman Station waiting for the 
same holy rite to be performed. The most of these 
converts are natives and half-civilized Congoes. 
FROM Mr. VonBRUNN. 

Baptism of Natives.— Vonbrunnsville, Liberia, 
Aug. 19, 1872. —I returned home July last from 
King Boin Flan’s. He died while I was there. I 
found him very low, being taken some time ago by 
a severe sickness. On seeing me he tried to speak 
but was very weak. I prayed for him. He was 
glad. He prayed by himself when I was absent. I 
buried him soon after he died. 
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On my return home, the long anticipated period 
arrived when those of the children of the forest who, 
by the Spirit of God, had been led to see the evil of 
their own hearts, the entire folly and vanity of this 
world, and the unspeakable excellence and loveli- 
ness of the religion of the cross, should put on 
Christ by baptism. : 

On the 4th of the present month, I had the great 
pleasure to baptize them,— the largest number of 
the Bassas since I became preacher among them. 
People having heard of the intended service, gath- 
ered in great numbers, both settlers and native 
Africans, to witness the ceremony. I baptized 7 
females and 12 males, all Bassas except one little 
boy of the settlers, making 19 in number. The 
sincerest gratitude of my heart belongs to the Lord. 
I am glad to say, if nothing happens, the chapel 


will be dedicated in the month of September © 


next. 


WE assure the readers of the MAGAZINE, 
that we have given them the very latest mis- 
sionary intelligence, up to the day of going to 
press. The correspondence from our Asiatic 
‘ missions is not so full as last month, but the 
letter from Miss Adams will be found crisp 
and interesting, while Dr. Binney’s exhibit 
of the college and the seminary at Rangoon 
will be gratifying to all friends of missions, but 
especially to such as look for advance in the 
rearing of a native ministry. 

Mr. Clark from Assam gives an encouraging 
view of the work among the Naga tribes of the 
hills. Mrs. Scott also writes of success in her 
work. A ringing note comes from Mr. Tim- 
pany, of the Teloogoo Mission, announcing still 
further victories for the cross, and calling for 
new forces of men and money. Every word 
from this mission is read with eagerness, so 
marvelous have been the works of God 
among that people, for the past few years. 
Dr. Dean writes from Bangkok of the baptism 
of three men, heads of families, one of whom is 
“the adopted son of the old deacon baptized 
during my first residence here.” Mr. Par- 
tridge, of the same mission, speaks of the suc- 
cess of Mrs. Partridge’s school, and shows the 
falsity of the charge that heathen children 
must be hired to attend the mission schools. 


THE MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


The few items given in reference ‘to the 
Mission to the Bassas in Africa, will be read 
with interest. It is pleasing to note the prog- 
ress of the work among the natives. Many of 
the letters from the workers there, speak of 
the want of books and school facilities. The 
work in Africa is carried on entirely by colored 
men, 

The correspondence from our European mis- 
sions, this month, is of deep interest, The 
letter of Mr. Wiehler gives a cheering view 
of the work, as it is extending into Russia, 
Read what he says about the Lettish Christians ; 


also about the Baptists in St. Petersburg. 


Mr. Schultz also writes of persecution in 
Russia; but notice the item, “Converts and 
Persecution,” — suggestive collocation of words! 
Mr. Ondra has visited Southern Russia, preach- 
ing, baptizing, and administering the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Taken as a whole the outlook for the month 
is encouraging. 

A few items of general interest are ap- 
pended, which may serve to give variety to 
the Missionary Concert. 

How distinctly I remember my first silver 
half dollar cast into God’s treasury. It was 
all I had, and my boyish fingers felt of it and 
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turned it over and over in my pocket while the 
servant of Christ was making an earnest ap- 
peal for the work among the heathen. I re- 
member how he spoke of Judson and Wade 
and Boardman, and the wonderful ingathering 
among the Karens. I was a Christian then. 
My heart was touched. When the box came 
round, my half dollar went into it, and I felt 
relieved. I never parted with money so gladly. 
I wrapped it in my prayers and bathed it in 
my tears. What good it did for the heathen 
I do not know: God knows. But what good 
it did for me I know. That half dollar did 
more for me than any other I ever had. It 
carried my heart to Burmah with it. It put 
me into personal relations with the work of 
Christian missions the world over. It called 
my attention to every missionary book or peri- 
odical. It made every missionary dear to me. 
It taught me the story of Judson and his he- 
roic wife, Ann Hazeltine,—of Crocker, and 
Colman, and the blessed men and women who 
in Asia and Africa and the islands of the sea 
had laid down their lives for the Master. 
That half dollar, my first personal gift to God’s 
treasury, made me a better boy and a better 
man. — Christian Giving, by Dr. Gardner. 


Rammouun Roy, founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj in India, began to proclaim the worship 
of an unseen and eternal God, Jan. 23, 1830. 
The Jndian Mirror, the organ of the “ Progres- 
sive” Brahmos, gives an account of their forty- 
second anniversary. The present leader of 
the sect, Keshub Chunder Sen, denies that he 
receives the worship of his followers. The 
following extracts would seem to imply that at 
least they grant and he assumes his inspi- 
ration. “One thing very peculiar about the 
most powerful precepts of this remarkable man 
is that he wonders as much as any of his 
hearers at what he himself says, and, far from 
taking any credit for the same, reveres his own 
words with the simplicity of a child, as if they 
were spoken by some unseen spirit through 
the medium of his tongue.” Again, he is 
described as standing on the top of a beautiful 
marble pulpit, his white, spotless dress flowing 
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in all directions. ‘ The scene reminded us of 
nothing so much as the transfiguration celes- 
tially portrayed in the pages of the Bible.” 
This is the sect which has received the writings 
of Parker and Emerson with such favor, and 
it is with them that some American Unitarians 
would affiliate. 

Thirty-five Brahmo Somajes were repre- 
sented at the anniversary. Thirteen new ones 
were formed during the year. The expendi- 
ture for the past year amounted to Rupees 5,858 
($2,929), the income to Rupees 5,767 ($2,883), 
only about one half of what the same number 
of far poorer Karen churches are accustomed 


to contribute. 


Tue HonorasLteE AsHLEY EDEN, Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah, has had the 
philanthropy and manliness to express in de- 
cided language his disapproval of the in- 
ereasing sale of opium in the provinces under 
his rule. The Governor General of India 
also agrees with Mr. Eden in thinking that, if 
possible, the consumption of this pernicious 
drug should be prohibited in Burmah. 


AccorpDING to Menu’s Institutes every Brah- 
min must bathe daily, must pray morning and 
evening, and must daily perform five sacra- 
ments: namely, studying the Vedas; making 
oblations to the manes and to fire in honor of the 
deities; giving rice to living creatures; and 
receiving guests with honor. Would that 
Christians would come to feel that giving and 
hospitality are to be practiced as constantly as 
prayer and the study of the Bible! 


Sir Artuur Puayre’s plan for utilizing 
the ancient system of education in the Buddh- 
ist monasteries of British Burmah, is fully 
endorsed by the present Chief Commissioner. 
The new Director of Public Instruction will 
do his utmost to carry out plans for conserving 
and improving the educational work of the 
Phon-gyees, but our missionaries in Burmah 
see little reason to hope for success. The con- 
ception is a noble one, but new wine in old 
bottles is likely to be spilled. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS 


Born the Macazine. and The Macedo- 
nian and Helping Hand in their new and 
improved form and dress, are meeting with a 
warm welcome from the friends of Foreign 
Missions. One of our leading denominational 
papers, speaking of the MAGAzINE, says, 
“There is nothing cheap about it but the 
price.” 

We hope our friends will endeavor to in- 
crease the circulation of both periodicals in 
the churches. 

It will be understood that we are to supply 
subscribers who had paid for the late Macedo- 
nian and Record, with the Macedonian and 
Helping Hand, until their subscription expires. 

g@> Tue Home Mission Herald comes to 
us with a fresh and fair face, and full of good 
things in the interest of Home Missions. It 
is the organ of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and is designed to take the 
place of the Record, in the late united paper. 
We wish the Herald all success, and extend 
to it our warmest helping hand. We hope the 
churches will be well supplied with intelligence 
on both Home and Foreign Missions. We 
mean to do our part for the foreign field 
through our periodicals, and we are sure the 
Home Mission Society will do theirs through 
the Home Mission Herald. 

Wuy so much system in our benevolent 
operations ? Why these periodical, constantly 
recurring appeals for the old, old objects? 
Why not more freedom, — more room for im- 
pulse ? Pastors! when quarter-day comes round, 
do you not want your money promptly? do 
you not need it? The hundreds of faithful men 
and women who are your representatives and 
fellow-servants in foreign lands are even more 
dependent than pastors at home, on the moder- 


ate salaries which we have pledged ourselves 
to give them. They must eat, wear clothes, 
have a shelter and meansto work with, every 
day in every year until they are recalled to 
America or the heavenly home. The Mission- 
ary Union cannot forward what it does not 
receive. Blessed are those who respund to its 
appeals. Thrice blessed are those who follow 
the promptings of their own hearts, and for- 
ward. generous and increasing contributions, 
regularly, for the work which is eighteen cen- 
turies old, and which will continue to rest upon 
Christ’s Church until time shall be no more ! 


Ir is a good thing to have the beneficence of 
a church systematized, but system is not the 
only thing needed. System is only a means 
toan end. The great thing is the beneficence 
itself, not the method. But nothing is done 
well without method. Christian giving should 
be an intelligent, deliberate, devotional act, in 
fine, an act of worship. As such, it ought to 
be neither spasmodic nor capricious. 

The method, therefore, becomes matter of 
some importance. The how affects the how 
much. How then shall the collections for mis- 
sionary and other charitable objects be made ? 
By all means let the card system by subscrip- 
tions be used instead of the contribution box, 
for all stated collections. Many people have a 
dread of a contribution box, and will put it off 
with a dirty scrip, whena subscription card 
wisely worked would have secured greenbacks. 
All worthy beneficence will bear recording. 
Sometimes God uses personal pride to bring a 
man up to duty. How many Christians are 
there who would deliberately write after their 
names less than one dollar a year for Foreign 
Missions ? And yet how many are content with 
either nothing at all, or a few cents carelessly 
dropped into a contribution box ! 
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MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


Dr. Rurus ANDERSON, the venerable ex- 
Secretary of the American Board, is doing a 
good work for the cause in his admirable 
histories of the different missions supported by 
that Board. The “History or Tur SAND- 
wicu IsLtanps Mission” was given to the 
public, in 1870. It is a volume of over 400 
pages, and gives a detailed account of the ori- 
gin, progress, and success of one of the most 
remarkable of modern missionary enterprises. 

From the same source we now have a “ His- 
TORY OF THE MIssiONS OF THE A. B. C. F. M. 
TO THE OrreNTAL CHUHCHEs,” in two hand- 
some volumes. These missions are scattered 
over the Orient from Jerusalem to Constanti- 
nople. The three volumes make a very valu- 
able addition to the missionary literature of 
our country. 

The following extracts will interest all friends 
of missions. On an important question of 
missionary polity, in connection with the Sand- 
wich Islands Mission, Dr. Anderson says : 

“ A Foreign Missionary Society may be said 
to have completed its appropriate work among a 
heathen people, when a Christian community has 
resulted from its labors, that is self-governing, 
self-sustaining, and imbued so with spiritual lite 
as to give promise, not only of living after the 
Society has withdrawn from the field, but of 
being a leaven that may be expected ultimately 
to leaven the whole lump. In this view it will 
not always be needful that the people of the 
entire national territory shall have been first 
Christianized. Indeed, experience has shown 
that native churches must be aggressive, as well 
as self-sustaining, in order to their full develop- 
ment. ‘They must have the benefit of what to 
them will be a foreign mission. Home missions 
will be the stronger for the foreign missions, but 
alone will not suffice. If there be no accessible 
heathen inside the national territory, then the 
mission should be withdrawn, if that be prac- 
ticable, before that territory has all come under 
the power of the gospel ; while there is land yet 
to be possessed, while something like a stern 
‘ necessity exists for acting on the defensive, and 
pressing the war of conquest.” 


The following also touches a point of vital 
interest in the work of missions. Speaking of 
the conversion of the Mohammedan Turks, the 
author says: — 

“ Experience has also developed the great 
law here, as well as elsewhere, that the main 
work of winning races to Christianity must be 


performed by men of thesame race. A Moslem 
will listen more patiently to a Christian Turk 
(‘ renegade’ though he be), than he will to an 
Armenian; nor has it been found easy to enlist 
the Protestant Armenians effectively in labors 
for the Turks. It may be otherwise when the 
work is more advanced, and the Armenians are 
elevated toa higher social level. But a ministry 
raised from among themselves is indispensable 
to the most efficient evangelization of the Turks.” 
The experience of the Missionary Union has 
abundantly proved the truth of these words. 
All our missions in Europe, with the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Knapp in Spain, are carried for- 
ward by native workers. Oncken in Germany, 
Wiberg in Sweden, Lepoids in France, and 
Sakellarios in Greece, these with their efficient 
co-workers are doing for their respective nation- 
alities what no missionary proper from America 
could ever do. The same is true in a measure 
in our Asiatic fields. Among the Karens it is 
the native ministry that’ is largely doing the true 
evangelical work. Hence the paramount im- 
portance of a trained native ministry, and of 
proper educational facilities for such training. 


Our Missionary in China, Rev. M. J. 
Knowlton, D. D., has written a book for the 
times. It is entitled, “Tue Foreign Mis- 
sIoNARY.” The author dedicates the book 
“To all candidates for the Christian min- 
istry.” It would do them all good to read 
it. The author speaks from the practical 
stand-point of a missionary himself, not as a 
mere theorizer. And yet it is evident that 
Dr. Knowlton has thought much and deeply 
upon the whole subject, outside of what may 
have fallen withia the scope of his own per- 
sonal experience. His treatment of such sub- 
jects as, the place of missions in the Church, 
the duty of pastors, the kind of men required, 
the motives, nature, trials, and comforts of the 
work, shows at once the zeal of the missionary, 
the heart of the Christian, and the del:berate 
judgment of the full-grown man. It would be 
well for pastors, as well as theological students, 
to read this book ; in fact, it would do every 
Christian good. It is an educa'ing book. Its 
aim is to raise the estimate in which the subject 
is commonly held. 

The following has the right ring : — 


MISSIONS FUNDAMENTAL. 


“ That missions hold a fundamental place in 
the Christian economy, appears from the fact 
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that a church of Christ is a missionary organiz- 
ation. The church is composed of missionary 
elements. As we have seen, its Head, its minis- 
ters, and its individual members possess the 
missionary spirit, are essentially missionary in 
their character. The union of these elements 
in one body, for mutual edification, to maintain 
the Christian ordinances and Christian worship, 
and to promote Christ’s kingdom in the world, 
is what constitutes a Christian church. 

* The church was established for the special 
purpose of carrying forward the work which 
Christ commenced.” 


THE KIND OF MEN NEEDED. 


“Tn general, then, how can it with any show 
of reason be said that men of inferior abilities 
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will do for missionaries? Does it then require 
but small ability to learn difficult dialects; to 
translate the Bible, and prepare a Christian and 
scientific literature in foreign languages; to 
eloquently and effectively preach the gospel in 
foreign tongues ; successfully conduct missions in 
ancient, ignorant, and self-conceited heathen 
nations, in opposition to hoary religions, subtle 
sophistries, acute metaphysical speculations, 
and atheistic philosophies? Is it a light work, 
adapted to a narrow, weak mind, to raise up 
churches of God and preachers of the gospel ;_ to 
superintend numerous schools, to be the bishop 
of many churches, and the educator of Chris- 
tian teachers, Christian ministers and pastors, 
who are to give form and tone to Christian 
institutions of whole nations, for all time?” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1872._ 


MAINE, $222.00. 


North Livermore, a friend to Missions 5; Alna, 
Arthur Averill .25; Saco, ch. 25; East Harring- 
ton,ch. 7; Kennebunk village, ch. 13; Dama- 
riscotta, ch. 13.56 ; 

Hallowell, ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. 
Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 75; Livermore Falls, 
ch., of wh. 13.97 is mon. con coll. and 13.55 fr. 
Geo. M. Robinson, 27.52; 

Coll. per Rev. W. 8S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Portland, 
ey at Convention 41.13; So. Berwick, ch. 


NEW HAMPSIIIRE, $59 00. 


Dover, Franklin St. ch. 21; East Westmoreland, 
—— Snow 2; Antrim, Mrs. Lavinia W. Had- 
ley 2; 

Dublin ‘Aseo., Joseph Foster tr. 

Milford, Mrs. Ozias Wright 


VERMONT, $159.56 


Burlington, Ist ch., W. Crane tr. 149.56; North 
Springfield, Rev. D. S. Hawley 10; 


MASSACHUSETT?, $1,771.67. 

Worcester, Ist ch., G. W Rugg tr. 468; Malden, 
ch., Samuel Shute tr. 127 30; Braintree, Elm St. 
ch. 8.50; West Newton, ch. 90; Brookline, ch., 
mon. con. coll. T. Seaverns tr. 79.65 ; Scituate, 
a friend 100 ; . 

Beverly, lst ch., of wh. 42 is fr. Ladies’ Miss. Cir- 
cle tow. sup. of Joseph C. Fo ter, boy in Miss A. 
R. Gage’s sch., Rangoon, Burmah, and 65.18 fr. 
8. S., to be expended in Miss. work, care Rev. T. 
Truve, Gottenburg, Sweden, A. G. Remmonds tr. 

Boston, Warren Av. ch., mon. con. coll J. E. Dan- 
ag 4 80; a friend 1; Rev. G. W. Gardner, sup- 
ply lo; 

Foxboro’, ch., of wh. 19.05 is fr. Ladies’ For. Miss. 
Soc. tow. educating nat. pr. and all to const. 
Rev. Wm. H. Spencer H. L. M. 149.42; Hopkin- 
ton, a friend 75; West Acton, ch., mon. con. coll. 
J. M. Brown tr. 12.16; Cummington, Mrs. Aaron 
Bigelow 2; 

Middleboro’, Cent. ch., E. T. Jenks tr. 111; Fram- 
ingham, Ist ch., E. Hemmenway tr. 50; Lowell, 
Ist ch., D. L. Dimock tr. 101; Chelsea, Rev. 
John Holbrook 2.50; Newton Centre, Soc. of 
Miss. Inq of Newton Theo. (nst. 11; North- 
boro’, a few friends 3; Salisbury, Sarah T. Os- 
good 4; Hanover,ch., Wom. Miss Soc. 42 ; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Natick, 
ch. 36.25; So Ab:ngton, ch. 78.21; pulpit sup- 
ply for Dec. 17.50; , 


BHODE ISLAND, $834.45. 


R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman tr. 
Providence, Ist ch., mon con. coll. 73.53; 4th 
ch. 26.85; Cent. ch., of wh. 104.50 is to con-t. 
James S. Kenyon H L. M 242.50; South ch. 20; 
Wickford, Ist ch. 60.79; Pawtucket, Mrs. B. A. 
Benedict 100 ; 

Allendale, ch., Geo. W. Gould tr. 5; Pawtucket, 
Ist ch 268.78; Providence, Friendship St. ch., 
8.8.17; L. D. S., of wh. 10 is for Miss. work in 
Africa, and 10 for do. in China 20; , 


CONNECTICUT, $13.66. 
Mystic River, Union ch. bal. 


NEW YORK, $913.11. 


Troy, a friend 50 ; Fort Ann, ch., 8. 8., to be ex- 
pended in care of Mrs. M. C. Douglass, Bassein, 
Burmah, 8; Wilson, a friend 8 ; New Li-bon, ch. 


30; 

Brooklyn, Hanson Pl. ch., Judson Miss. Sor., to 
be expended in care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Tho ug- 
zai, Burmah, T. S. Morris tr. 50; Wash. Av. ch., 
C. Thurber’s Bible class, for educating pupil in 
Mrs. E. O. Stev ns’ sch. Prome, Burmah, 34 ; 

New York, H. 8. Bradford 20; Mrs. H P. Baker, 
of wh. 1 was coll. by a little girl 10 years old 2; 
Shushan, Mrs. D. Dobbin 1; Ballston Spa, M.M. 
Ingham 8; D. A. L. Ingham 1; Lansingburgh, 
ch. 10; Syracuse, Cent. ch. 10; cent savings of a 
sister 2; Rochester, H. G. Smith 4 ; 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Alleghany 
Asso., Wellsville, ch., bal. 

Genesee Asso., Warsaw, ch.9; Pavilion, ch., in 
part 79.90; 

Cayuga Asso., Weedspost, ch. 

Coll per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., So. N. Y, Asso., 
Trinity ch., a friend 100; Grand St. Miss. 2.55 ; 
G. H. Hansell 1; Jacob Hays tow. sup. of Rev. 
J. K. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 300; A. B. 
Cruden 12.50; Thos. Van Dyke 10; Pilgrim ch., 
in pa t 50; C. B Reynolds, for sup. of nat. pr. 


25 . 
Long Tsland Asso., Gethsemane ch. 16; 6th Av. ch. 
9.55; Flushing, ch. 18.49 ; all in part 


NEW JERSEY, $817.15. 


Millington, ch., per Rev. J. S. Backus 42.50 ; New 
Brunswick, lst ch., Mrs. Sarah Martin 50; Perth 
Amboy, Ist ch, mon. con. coll. 4.10; Newark, 
1st German ch., for the German Miss., per U. D. 
Ward 26; 
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310 78 
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107 18 
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Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., French- 
town, ch. 4.25; Marlton, ch. 22; 

Coll. per Rev. uv. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N. J. Asso., 
Elizabeth, Ist ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Mrs. Martha 

A. Parsel for nat. pr. 147.55; Roselle, ch., in 

part 11.75; South River, Tab. ch., 8. 8., for sup. 

of nat. Karen pr. 10; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $510.74. 


Bethany, Ann E. Torrey 8; Greenville, Mrs. E. 
Cook, int. on note for Tel. Theo. Sem. given to 
Rev. J. E. Clough, by Abbie Ruth Gunn, per 
Rev. S. M. Osgood 2.50; Pittsburg, Ist ch., J. H. 
Lippincott tr. 166.82 ; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., West 
Springfield, Rey W. H. Hurlburt 5; Frankfort, 
ch. 40; Falls of Schuylkill, ch. 50; Norri«town, 
ch., 8. 8., for the Japan Miss. 31.88; Holmes- 
burg, ch. 20; Philsdelphia, 2d ch. 60; Willis- 
town, ch. 42.50; Meadville, 8. 8., Miss. Soc. for 
sup of nat. pr care Rev. N. Harris, Shwaygyeen, 
Burmah, 30; Ea. Smithfield, ch. 34.54; Logan’s 
Valley, ch. 30 ; 


VIRGINIA, $16.00 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., several col’d 
chs. for the African Miss. 


OHIO, $306.00. 

Bellville, Miss Susan Phillips 1 ; Cheviot, Mrs. Ann 
McFarlon and daughter 14; 

Coll. per. Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Mad 
River Asso., Honey Creek, ch. 

Miami Asso., Franklio, ch. bal. 14; Lockland, 

_ J. H. Tangerman, for sup. of Sau Aw, care Rev. 
A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 70; Mrs. J. H. 
Tangerman, for sup. of Nga Pah, nat. pr., care 


do. 50; 
Miami Union Asso., Springfield, Trinity ch., in 


rt 
Wooster Asso., Canston, ch. 
Trumbull Asso., Young People’s Mis. Soc., for sup. 
of nat. pr., care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, 
Burmah 


: ILLINOIS, $323 20. 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Apple Creek Asso., Rockbridge, New 
Hope, ch., Rev. C. 8. Scandreth 

Bloomington Asso., Bloomington, ch. 25.30; Lin- 
coln, ch. 8.20 ; 

Carrollton Asso., Carrollton, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. 
W. W. Beaty 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, F. E. Morgan 

Dixon Asso., Morrison, ch., N. K. Stratton 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch., 8.8 , to be ex- 

nded in care of Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, 
urmah, 

Fox River Asso., Downer’s Grove, ch., 8. 8., tow. 
sup. of student, care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, 
India, 20; Lockport, Mrs. Jirah D. Cole, for the 
Japan Miss. 20; Somonauk, ch. 12; 

Louisville Asso., Centralia, ch. 30; Xenia, ch., 
Thanksgiving Ufferirg for the Tel. Miss. 20 25; 

Nine Mile Asso., Du Quoin, ch. 

Ottawa Asso., Ottawa, ch., 8. S., tow. sup. of nat. 
pr. care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 

Peoria Asso., Peoria, lst ch. 

Rock River Asso., Rockford, State St. ch , Dea. 
Martin and wife 

Salem Asso., Hillsboro’, ch. 

Bo, Dist, Belleville, A. Prinon 2; Oak 
Hill, ch. 3; 

Springfield Asso., Stonington, ch., of wh. & is fr. 
Dea. Sanders 


IOWA, $204.67. 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., Fairfield, ch., for 
the Tel. Miss. 

Central Asso., Winterset, ch., in part 

Davenport Asso., lowa City, Rev. D. P. Smith and 
Rev. E. A. Colburn 6 ea. for the Tel. Miss. 

Ea. Grand River Arso., Union, ch. 

Fox River Asso., Bloomfield, ch. 1; Centreville, 
ch., H. P. and C. H. Richardson 2 ea. 4 ; 

Linn Asso., C. J. Rooney 25; Vinton, ch., tow sup. 
of student in Rev. J. E. Clough’s sch., Ongole 


10; 
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Oskaloosa Asso., Oskaloosa, 8. S., tow. sup. of J. 
F. Childs, student in Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s ech., 
Nowgong, Assam, 25; Pella, ch., of wh. 5 is fr 
na, Rudd, int. on note for Tel. Theo. Sem. 

So. Western Iowa Asso., Glenwood, ch., of wh. 25 
is fr. 8. S., tow. sup. of studeut, care Rev. J. E 
Clough, Ongole, India, 63.05: Bedford, ch. 4; 
Clarinda, Ist ch. 10.50; 2d ch. 4; Hamburg, ch. 
5.20; North Star, ch. 1.65; Riverten, ch. 2.15; 
Sidney, ch. 6.40; 


MICHIGAN, $185 45. 


Colls. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist Secs , Hinsdale A+so., Jonesville, 8. S., 
avails of berries picked and canned by Geo. Dun- 


ve 

Grand River Asso., Smyrna, Rev. N. G. Chase 

Wayne Asso., coll. at do by Rev. 8. W. Lamb 
10.47 ; Farmington, ch. 60; Hartland, ch. 8.50; 
Holly, ch. 9; Novi, Rev. 8. W. Lamb .33; 


MINNESOTA, $2.00. 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist Secs., Mnn. Cent. Asso., Lansing, Wm. 


White 
WISCONSIN, $136.0. 


Fond-du-Lac, D. D. Jones for Boys’ Boarding Sch. 
care Rev. H. Jenkins, Ningpo, China, 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Dane Asso , Columbus, Isaac 

Dodge As:0., Beaver Dam, A. Joy, int. on $600 for 
minis. education among the Teloogoos 

Lake Shore As°o., Raymond, Danish ch. 

Winnebago Asso., Ripon, 8. 8., for sup. of Rhana- 
khee, Garo pr , care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, Gowal- 


para, Assam 
KANSAS, $36.30 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Mound City Asso., Garrett, ch. 
North Eastern Kan. Asso., Atch.son, ch. 


MISSOURI, $89.35. 


Georgia City, of wh. 2.50 is fr. C. M. Loud and 2.50 
fr. M. St. Leon Loud 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs , Hannibal, ch., for Ongole Miss. 82.60 ; 
St. Josephs, 2d ch., Annie T Wilson .25; 

Smith Valley Asso., coll. per Rev G. Seymour 


NEBRASKA, $50.10. 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Nebraska A-so., Plattsmouth, ch. 4; 
Nebraska City, ch 44.10; 

Omaha Asso., Bellevue, ch. 


CANADA, $420.70. 
Montreal, of wh. 28 is fr. the Russell Hall S§. 8. 
and 72 fr. the St. Catherine St. ch., for sup. of 
nat. pr. care Revs. A. V. Timpany, or J. McLau- 
rin, Ramapatam, India, 100 in gold, 111.98; 1st 
ch, « member for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
4; McLaurin, Ramapatam, India, 100 in gold, 
Clarence, ch. in part 157; friend 3.25; Mr. and 


Mrs. T. G. 10; premium on gold colls. 26.60 ; 
per Rev. J. B. Pixiey 


ASSAM, $127.36. 
Gowahati, Charitable Fund, per Rev. M. Bronson 


82.45 ; La-Kimpar, Capt. A. N. Phillips, per do. 
380; Nowgong, per Miss M. Bronson Cotes 64.91 ; 


LEGACIES. 


Concord, N. H., Dea. Benj. Damon Chas. 
B. Damon Exr. 833 83 
Towanda, Pa., William Lewis, per J.C Ridg- 


way Exr. 446 50—779 88 


Donations and Legacies from April 1 to De- 
cember 1, 1872 . 58 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1872, ———s 
to January 1, 1878 $66,155 52 
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